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INTRODUCTION 

TO TBB 

FABLES. 

FART THE FIR8T. 



THE SHEl^HERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

JlVkmote from citie* IiT*d c sw«im, , 
Unvex'd wTth all the cm* of gatft $ 
His h«ad wn tUver'd o*er with 4^, 
And iong expeiienoe made him Mge ; 
In summer's heat, and winter*s oold) 

He fed his flock, and pewi'd the f •Id : 

• 

His hoars in cheerfnl hdionr flew^ 
Nor envy nor amhitkm katm : 
His wisdom and his honast fame 
Throngh all the cocmtry rais'd his naiM. 

A deep philosopher (whos^ niks 
Of moral hfo were drawiffrom schoob) 
T^e shepherd's homely eotfage s<Mighty 
And thns explored his reae&ef thobght : 

Whence is thy learning f Hifh thy t«4l 
O'er hooks eonsum'd the midni|^ht oii^ 

I. 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

•^ ".JZast^tlioa old Greece and Rome survey *d.. 

And the vast sense of Plato weigVd? 

H^h' Socrates thy soul refined, 

And hast thou fathomed Tully*s mind ? 

Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
^j By various fate^, on i^lms unknown. - 

Hast thou through vjoious cities stray' d. 

Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd? 
The shepherd modestly reply* d, 

I ne*er the paths of learning try*d ; 

Nor have I roamed in foreign parts. 

To read mankind, their laws, and arts; 

Ftn* man is practised to disguise, 

He cheats the most discerning eyes; 

Who hy that search shall wiser grow. 

When we ourselves can never know ? 

The httle knowledge I have gained . 

Was all from simple Nature drain'd ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their rise ; 

Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 
. The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who csfn observe the careful iint. 

And not provide for future want ? 

My dog ( the trustiest of his kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

I mark his true, his faithful way. 

And in my service copy Tray^ ' 



INTRODIJCTIOX 

'^ ooBstaney and uaptial lov^^ 
1 learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who, from the chilly air, 
With pioiM wing protects her care ; 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large 
Instmcts me in a parent's charge. 

From Nature too I take my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I nsTer, with imj[^ortant air. 
In conversation overhear. 
Can grayt and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ', 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly: 
Who listens to the chattVing pye? 
Nor would I, with felonious slight, 
By steallh invade my neighbour's right. 
Rapacions animals we hate : ^ 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 
Do hot we ilfet abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stronger malice in their bite. 
Thus, ev'ry object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean. 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 
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Thy fame is just, the sage replies;^ 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wi«i. 
Pride often guides the author's pen ; 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he Vho studies Nature's laws 
Frdm certain truth his maxims draws; 
And those, without onr schools, snfffee 
To make men moral, good, and wise. 
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BY JOHN GAY. 

PART THEiFIRST. 

I 

I • 

TO HIS HIGHNESS 

WILtlAM? 

DtJKE OF CUMBERLANO. 
FABLE 1. 

THE LlOWf THE TTGER, A.lf,D THE THJlVILIiEB. 



.rcEPT, yonns prince, the moral lay, 
And in these tales niank'>nd snfyey ; 
With earljf virtnes plant ^our hreast. 
The specious arts of vice detest. 

Princes, like headties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of trnth : 
Learn td contemn all praise betimes ; 
For flattery's the nnrse of crimen 
Friendship by sweet reproof is shown, 
(A virtue never near a throne ;) . 
In conrts such freedom must offend; 
There none presumes to be a friend. 
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To tho9€ of vour exalted station 

Each courtier is A dedicaticm. 

Moat I too flatter like the rest. 

And turn my morals to a jest? 

The muse disdains to steal from those 

Who thrive in court* hy fulsome prose. 

But shall I hide your real praise, 
Or tell you. what a nation says ? 
They in your infant-hosom trace 

' The virtues of your royal raCe: 
In the fair dawning of your mind 
Discern you generous, mild, and klftd, 
They see you grieve to hear distress, , 
And pant already to i^dresA. 
Go on : the, height of good attain. 
Nor let a nation hope in vain : 
For hei|ce we justly may presage 
The virtues of a riper age. 
True courage shall your hosom Jfirc, 
And future actions own your sire. 
Cowards are cruel: hut the brave 

. Lovc'mercyraiid' delight ta save. 
A tyger, roaming for his prey. 
Sprung on a trav'ler in the way; 
The prostrate game a lion spies. 
And on the greedy tyrant £Ues; 
With mingled roar resounds the wood; 
Their teeth, their claws distil with blood ; 
Till vanquish'd by the lion^s strength , 
The spotted foe extends his length. 
The man besought the shaggy lord^ 
And on his knees for life implor'd. 
His Ufe the gen'rous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave, ' 

The Ifon thus bespoke his guest : 
What hardy beast shall dare contest 
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. PART THE FIRST. n 

My matchless strength ! You saw the fight. 
And must attest my pow'r ;ind right; 
Forc'd to forego their native home, 
My starving slaves at distance roam. 
Within these woods I reign alone. 
The boundless forest is my own. 
Bears, wolves, and all the savage brood, 
H^ve died the regal den with blood. 
Th^ carcasses on either hand, 
Those bones that whiten all the land. 
My former deeds and triumphs tell. 
Beneath tl^ese ^aws what numbers fell. 

, True, sjfys the man, the strength I saw 
Might well the brutal nation awe : - 
But shall ai mjonarch, brave Uke you^ 
Place ^ry in so false a view ?^ 
Robbers invade their neighbour's rigbt. 
Be lov*d: let justice bound your might. 
Mean are ambitious heroes' boasts 
Of wasted lands and sla:ughter'd hosts^ 
Pirates their pow'r by murders gain. 
Wise kings, by love and mercy reign. 
To me your clemency hath shown 
The virtue worthy of a throne. 
Heaven gives you pow'ir above the rest, 
Like beav'n, to succour the distre&t. 

llie case is. plain, the monarch said ; 
False glory haUi my youth misled ; 
I'br beasts of prey, a servile train^ 
Have bee^ the flatterers of my reign. 
You reason well. Yet tell me, friend^ 
Did ever you in courts attend.^ 
For all my fawning rogues agree 
Thai human heroes rule like me.. 
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FABLE II. 

« 
THE SPiiriEL AND THE Ci.MEUlOir. 

^PAiTiEL, bred with all the care 
That wfiits upon a fav'rite heir, 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hatid : 
Indulg'd to disobey command. 
In pamper'd ease hW hours were spent ; 
He never knew what learning meant. 
Such forward airs, so pert, so smart. 
Were sure to win his lady's heart ; 
Each little mischief gain'd him praise; 
How pretty were his fawning ways ! 

The wind was south, the hiorning fair, 
He ventures forth to take the air : 
He ranges all the meadow round, 
And roUs upon the softest ground : 
When near him a cameleon seen 
Was scarce distinguish'd frojn the green r 

Dear emblem of the ilatt'ring host, 
What, Kve with clowns ! a genius lost .' 
To cities and the court repair ; 
A fortune cannot fail thee there : 
Preferment shall>thy talents crown^ 
Believe me, friends I know the town. 

Sir, says the sycophant, like you, 
Of old, politer life I knew : 
Like you, a courtier bora and bred, 
Kings lean'd their ear to what I sai4» 
My whisper always met succeJss ; 
The ladies prais'd me for address. 



PART THE FIR.ST. i^ 

Ikneyf to hit each conrtier*s passion, 

And flatter d ev'ry vice iirfashio^: 

But Jove, whoiiates the liar's ways, 

At once cut short my prosperous ^4ays ; 

And, sentenc'd to retain my nature, 

Traxxsform'd ine to this crawling creature ; 

Doomed to a life obscure and mean, 

I wander in the sylvan scene. 

ForJoYe the heart alone regards ; 

He ponishes what man rewards. 

How diff 'rent is thy case and mine ! 
I With men at least you sup and dine; 
\ While I, condemned to thinnest fare, 
1 Like those I flattered feed on air. 

I 

FABLE HI. 

THE MOTHER, THE ITUBSE, AND THE FAIRY. 

ijrivE me a son. The blessing sent, 
Were ever parents more content? 
How partial are their doating eyes ! 
INo child is half so fair and wise. 

Wak'd to the morning's pleasing cape, 
* The Mother rose, and sought .her heir. 
She saw the nurse, like one posscssM^^ 
With wringing hands, and sobbing brekst. 

Sure sOme disaster has befe)*: • 
Spea^ nurse ; I hope the boy is well. 

Dear madam, think not me to blame; 
Invisible the fairy came^* 
Your precious b^e is hence con^ey'd. 
And in the place a changeling laid. 

a 
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Where are the father's month and nose, 
The mother's eyes, as black as sloes ? 
See herci) a shocking aakward cieatnie^ 
That speaks a fool in every feature ! 

The woman's blind, the mother cries ; 
I see nit sparkling in his eyes. 

Lord! madam, what a aqninting leer f 
No doubt the fairy faa^ been here. 

Just a» she spoke, « pi|;my sprite 
Pops through the key-hole, swift as Kght; 
Perch'd on the crab's top he stands, 
And thns her foHy refkrintands. 

Whence sprung the Tain conceited tie 
That we the world with fools supply ? 
What! give out sprightly race away, 
For the dolt helpless sons of clay P 
Besides, by partial fondness shown, 
Like you we doat ijipon onr own. 
Where yet was ever found a mother, 
Who'd give her booby lor another ? 
And, should we change with hnman breed. 
Well might we pass for fools indeed. 



FABLE IT. 

TBE BAGLE, AND THE AS8EMBt.Y OF AJTIUALS. 



s Jnpiter^ all-seeing eye 
S'urvey'd the ^orlds beneath the sky. 
From this smaU speck of <Sarth were sent 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent ; 
For ev'ty thing alive coinplain''d 
That he the hardetc fife sustain'd. 
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}oye calls his eagle. At the wordi, 
Before him stands the royal bird. 
The bird, obedient, from hear'n's height. 
Downward directs his rapid flight ; 
Then cited ev'ry living thing, ^ 

To hear the maindates of his king. 

Ungiytef nl ereatares, whence arise 
These mnrmars Which offend the skies ? 
Why this disorder?, say the caase; 
For just ace Jove's eternal laws. 
Let each his discontent reveal; 
To yon* sou* dog, I first appeal* 

Hllrd is my lot, the honnd replies. 
On wh«t fleet nerves the greyhound flies! 
While I, with weary step and slow, 
O'er plains and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning sees my chase hegnn, 
T7or enfU it. till the setting sun; 

When, says the greyhound, I pursue. 
My game is lost, or caught in view ; 
Beyond my sight the prey's secure^ 
The hound is slow, but always sure ; 
And, had I his sagacious seent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my discontent. 

Jpie Kou crav'd the fox's art; 
Tm fox, the lion's force and heart. 
.The cock implor'd the pigeon's flight. 
Whose wings vere rapid, strong , and light ; 
The pigeon strength of wing despis'd. 
And, the cock's matchless valour priz'd : 
The fishes wish'd to graze the plaixr; 
The beasts, to skim beneath the main : 
Thus, envious of another's state. 
Each blam'd the partial hand of Fate. 

jfiThe bird of heav'n then cry'd aloud, 
Jove bids disperse the murm'ring crowd; 
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The God rejects your idle pray'rs. 
. Would ye, rebellious mutineers, 

Entirely change your nam© and nature. 
And be the very en\y'd creature ? 
What, silent all, and none consent ! 
Be happy, then, and learn content; 
3Nor imitate thpe restless mind. 
And proud ambition of mankind. 



»/ 
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FABLE V. 

THE yriU} BOAR AUD THE RAM. 



GAINST an elm a sheep i^vas^ied. 
The butcher's knife in blood was^ied: 
The patient flock, in Silent fright, . 
From far beheld the horrid sight. 
A savage boar, who near them stood, 
Thus mock'd to scorn the fleecy brood. 

AH coTvards ^liould be seri'd like you: 
See, see, your murd'rer is in tiew ; 
With purple ^ands, and reeking knife. 
He strips the skin yet warm with life : 
Your quartered sires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs 
Call for revenge. O stupid race ! 
The heart that wants revenge is base. 

I grant, an ancient ram replies. 
We bear no terror in our eyes ; 
Yet think us not of soul so tame. 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 
Insensible of ev'ry ill, 
Because we want thy tasks to kill. 



PART THE J^IR5T. 17 

Know, those who violence pnnne ^ 

Give to themselves tb^ vengeance dae : 
For in these massacres they iind 
The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 
Out skin supplies the wrangling bar, 
It wakes their slombVing sons to war; 
And well revoagemay rest contented, 
Since drums and parchment were invtented. 



FABLE VI. 

THE ttWfeU AWD W.tfTtJS. 

i. HE wind w«s h»dh, the wind^nr shakes. 
With sndden start ^e mittr'wakea ; 

4iong the silent looab he ttalks. 

Looks back, sod tVMDbles as he w»iki. 

Each lock, and ev'ry boh , he trieil, 

In ev'ry creek and corner pries ; 

Then opes the dMst With treasvire stor'd. 

And stands in raptvte o*er hkv hoa^. 

Bat now with snddett ^fbftltts posseM, 

He vh:fegs his haftds^ ha beaia hie hrsast. 

By conscienoe Mang, he wflily CMMRs ; 

And ^ns hss gnilty ftonl deotoivft. , 

Had ihe deep etarth her «|d«B8 «oixfin*d ; 

This hean^ad known sweet peaoe ttf mifid : 

BntvVirtvc^s acdd. Good gods ! wb«t pil«e 

Can re^JOH^peikse the pan|^ of vice! 

O bane of goo,d ; seducing cheat ! 

Can man, weak man, thy pow'r defeat ? 

Gold banished honour from the mind. 

And only left the name behind : 

2. 
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, , Gold 5ow'(i the world with cv'ry ill ; 

Gold taught the iuard*rer*s sword to kill : 
'Twas gold insCrncted coward hearts 
In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the mischiefs o*er? 
& Virtue resides on earth no more ! 

7;, He spoke , and sigh'd. In angry mood, 

^'; Plulus, his god, before him stood. 

^ llie miser, trembling, I^ck'd his chest : 
' The vision frown'd, and thus addrest : 
Whence is this vile ungrateful rant. 
Each sordid rascal!3/ daily cant? 
Did I, base wretch, corrupt mankind ? 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 
Because my blessings are abus'd, 
Must I be ceusnr'd, curs*d, accused ? 
E*en virtue's self by knaves is made 
A doak to carry on the tra<fe ; 
And pow'r, when lodg'd in their possession. 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppression. 
Thns when the vifiaiu crams his chest , 
Gold is the canker of the breast : 
'Tis av'rice, insolence, and pride. 
And ^*ry ihocking vice beside. 
But when to virtuous hands 'tis given. 
It blesses, like the dew of heaven :» 
Like heav'n it hears the orphan's cries, 
' N^ And wipes the tears from -widows' eyes. ' 
^ Their crimes on gold shall misers lay , 
>Yho pawn their sordid souls for pay? 
Let bravoes then, when blood is spilt. 
Upbraid the passive soul with guilt. 



PART TKf ril^ 
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He said. A goose, who distant stoed, 
Haxanga'd apart the cackliog brood. 

Whene'er I hear a knave commend. 
He bids me shnn his worthy friend. 
What praise ! what mighty coramendation! 
Bat 'twas a fox who spoke th* oration. 
Foxes this government may prize. 
As gentle, plentiful, and wise ; 
If they enjoy the sweets, 'tis plain 
We geese mnst fe€l a tyrant reign. 
What havock now shall thin onr race, 
When ev'ry petty clerk in place, 
To prove his taste, and seem polite, 
Will'feed on geese both noon and night ! 

FABLE VIII. 

THE LADY AHD'thE WASP. 



w. 



HAT whispers mast the beanty bear ! 
What hourly nonsense haunts her enr ! 
Where'er her eyes dispense their chnnns, 
Impertinence around her swarms. 
Did not the tender nonsimse strike. 
Contempt and scorn nhight look dislike : 
Forbidding airs might thin the place. 
The slightest flap a fly can chase. 
But who can drive the numerous breed? 
Chase one, atrother will succeed. , 
Who knows a fool, must know his brofher ; 
One fop will recommend another : 
And with this plague she's rightly curst, 
Because she listen'd to the first. 



PART THE FIRST. ai 

Is Doris , at her toilette's duty, 
Sat meditating on her beauty. 
She now Was pensive , now wa4 gay , 
And loll'd the sultry hours away. 
As thns in indolence she lies, 

K giddy wasp around her flies. 

He now advances, now retires, 

3Vow to her neck and cheek aspires. 

Her fan in vain defends her charms ; 
Swift he returns , again alarms ; 
Vor by repulse he bolder grew , . 
Perch' d on her ^ and sipt the dew. 

She frowns; she frets. Good gods .' she cries. 
Protect me from these teazing flies ! 
Of\all the plagues that Heav'n hath sent, - 
A wasp is most impertinent. 

The hov'ring insect thus complain'd ; 
Ana I then slighted, seom'd, disdain'd? 
Can *nch offence your anger wake .►* 
'Twas beauty caus'd the bold mistake. 
Those cherry lips that brea the perfume , 
That cheek so ripe with youthful bloom , 
Mad^ me with strong desire pursue 
The fairest peach that ever grew. 

StriJ.e him not, Jenny, Doris cries, 
Nor murder wasps like vulgar flies : 
For though he's free, ( to do him right, ) 
The creafnre*s civil and polite. 
In ecstacies away he posts ; 
Where'er he c^me the favour boasts ; 
Brags how her sweetlest tea he sips , 
A nd shews th** * • ^ar on his lips. 

The hint ^ . ., d the forward crcW ; 
Sureofsucci ,.,^|vay they flew. 
They sliare tk ' ^^\ inties of the day , 
Round her wit! . ^ :y musick play ; 
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And now they flntter , aow ihey rest , 
Now soar again , ^n§L skim her breast. | 

Nor were they banished, till she found 
That wasps have stings, and felt ^ the woni] 



FABLE IX. 

^ THE BULL AlVD THE BtASTlPF. 

& E E R yon to train your fav'rite boy ? 
Each caution, ev'ry care employ; 
And ere you venture to confide. 
Let his preceptor's heart be try*d : 
Weigh well his manners, life, and scope ; 
On these depends thy fatare hope* 

As on a time in peacefal reign, 
A bull icnjoy'd the flow'ry pl^n, 
A mastiff pa ssM ; inflamed with ir^,{Y , 
His eye-bdls shot indignant fire ; 
He foamed , he rag*d with thirst of blood. 

Spurning the ground, the monarch stod 
And roar'd aloud. Suspend the figh| ; 
In a whole skin go sleep to night : 
Or tell me, ere the battle rage, . 
What wrongs provoke thee to engage? 
Is it ambition fires thy breast , 
Or avarice that ne'er can rest ? 
/*\om these alone unjustly springs 
The world-destroying wrath of kings. 

The surly miistiff thus returns : 
Within my bosom glory )»am;^. 
Like heroes of eternal name , 
Whom poets sing, I fight for fame. 
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llie hatclier's spirit-stirring mind 
To daily war my youth indlin'd ; 
He trAin'd me to heroiek deed. 
Taught me to conquer , or to bleed. ' 
Curs'd dog , the boU reply 'd , no more 
I vFonder at thy thirst of gore ; 
For thoa r beneath^ a butcher train'd, - 
Whose hajids with cmeky are stain'd , 
His daily murders in thy view ) 
Must, like thy tutor, blood pursue. 
Take then thy ^ate. With goring wouskI, 
At once he lifts him from th6>gronnd ; 
Alffit the sprawling hero flieS, 
j Mangled he falls , he howls , and dies. 

"FABLE X. 

THE SUEVSAirT AJn> THE BOORSELL£ft« 

X HE man who, with undaunted toils^ 
Sails unknown seas, to unknown soils^ 
With various wonders feasts his sight: 
What stranger wonders does he wiite ! 
We read, and in description view 
Creatures which Adam never knew : 
For when we risk no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue to deal in itction. 
Those thmgs that startle me or yon 
I grant are stran|fe, yet may be true. 
Who doubts that elephants are found 
For science and for sense renown'd? • 
Bond records their strength of parts. 
Extent of thought , and skill in arts : 
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How they perform the law's decrees , 
And save the state the hangman's fe«s , 
And how Ky travel understand 
The language of another land. 
Let those.who question this report , 
To Pliny's ancient page resort. 
How learn'd was that sagacious breed! 
Who now, like them, the Greek can read ? 

As one of these, in days of yore , 
Rummag'd a shop of learning o'er ; 
Not, like our modern dealers, minding 
Only the margin's breadth and binding; 
A book his curious eye detains, 
Where, with exactest care and pains, 
Were ev'ry beast and bird portray'd 
That e'er the search of man surve'yd ; 
Their natures and their pow'rs were writ, 
Witl\ all the pride of human wit. 
The page he with attention spread. 
And thus remarked on what he read. ^ 

Man with strong reason is endow 'd ; 
A beast scarce instinct is allow'd : 
Biu^let this author's worth betry'd, 
*Tis plain that neither was his guide. 
Can he discern the diffrent natures , 
And weigh the pow'r of other creatures , 
Who by the pailial work hath shown 
He knows solittle of his ow^i ? 
How -falsely is the spaniel drawn ! 
Did man from him first learn to fawn ? 
A dog proficient in the trade ! 
He, the chief flatt'rer nature made ! 
Go , man , the ways of courts discern , 
You'll f^nd a spaniel still might learn. 



PART THE FIRST. . >aS 

How can the f ox*s theft and plunder 

Provoke his qensnre or his wonder? 

From courtiers* tricks, and lawyers' arts 

llie fox might well improve his parts. 

The lion, wolf, and tyger's brood, 

iSe curses for their tfaifst df blood : 

But is not man to man a prey P 

Beasts kill for hunger , men for pay. 
I The bookseller y who heard him speck , 

I And saw him tarn a page of Greek , 
I llionght , what a genius have I found ! 
I Then thus addressed with bow profound. 
' ' Leam*d Sir , if you'd employ your pen 

Against the senseless sons'Of men ,< 

Or write thelibtory of Siam , 

TSo man is better pay than I am : 

Or , since you're leam'd ii^ Greek, Iet*s see 

Something against the Trinity. 
When wrinkling with a sneer his trunk , 

Friend , t^uolh ihe elephant, you're drunk: 

£'en keep your money, and bis wise ; 

Leave man on man to criticise i • 

For that you ne'er can want a pen 

Among the senseless sons of men : 

They nnprovok'd will court the fray : i 

£nvy*s a sharper spur than pay. 

Ho author ever ^par*d a brother ; 

Wits are game-cocks to one another. 



FABLE XL 

THE PEACOCK, THE TUEEETF, Aim THE GOOSE. 

JLir beauty faults conspicuous grow ; 
The smallest speck is seen on snow. 

5 
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As near a bam , by hunger led , 
A peacock with the poultry fed ; 
All view'd him with an envious eve. 
And irfock'd his gaudy pageantry.^ 
He , conscious of tiuperior merit , 
Contemns their base reviling spirit ; 
His state and dignity assumes , 
And to the sun displays his plumes ; 
Which , like the heavVs o'er-arching ski^s. 
Are spangled with a thousand eyes. 
The circling rays , and varied light. 
At once confound their dazzled sighr: 
On ev'ry tongue detraction bums, 
Aud malice prompts their spleen by turns. 

Mark with what insolence* apd pride 
The creature takes^ his haughty stride I 
The turkey cries. Can spken contain.^ 
Sure never bird was half so vain ; / 
But were intrinsick merit seen, 
We turkeys have the whiter skin. 

From tongue to tongue they caught abuse; 
And next was heard the hissing goose. 
What hideous legs ! what fiUhy claws ! 
I scorn to censure little flaws. , 
Then what a horrid squawling throat ! 
Ev'n owls are frighted at the note. 

True, those are faults , t^he peacock cries ; 
Jiiy scream, my shanks you may despise; 
But such blind criticks rail in vain: 
What, overlook my radiant train ! 
Know , did my legs, your scorn and. sport. 
The turkey or thie goose support. 
And did ye scream with harsher sound. 
Those faults in you had ne'er been found ; 
To all apparent beauties blind , 
Each blemish strikes an envious mind- 
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Thas iu assemblies have I seen 
A nymph of brightest charms and mien 
Wake envy in each ugiy face , 
And buzzing scandal fill the place. 



FABLE XII. 

CUPID, HYMEN, AND PLUTUS. 



5 Capid in Cythera's grove 
EmployM the lesser powers of love, 
Some shafie the bow, or fit the string, 
Some give the taper shaft its wing, 
Or turn the polish'd quiver's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper 'd gold. 

Amidst their toil and various care, 
Thus hymen, with asftuming air, 
Addressed the God. Thou purblind chit, 
Of aukward and ill-judging wit. 
If matches are not better made, 
At once I must forswear ray trade. 
Ton send me such ill coupled folks, 
That 'tis a shame to sell them yokes. 
They squabble for a pin, a feather. 
And wonder how Ih^ came together. 
The husband's sullen, dogged, shy; 
The wife grows flippa:U in reply ; 
He loves comm^md and due restriction ; 
And she as well likes contradiction : 
She never, Slavishly snbmrts ; 
She'll have her will , or have her fits. 
He this way togs, she t'other draws ; 
The man grows jealous, and with cause. 
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Nothing can save him bnt divorce ; 
And here the wife complies of coarse. 

When,' says the boy, had I to do 
With either your affairs or yon ? 
I never idly spend my darts ; ' 
Ton trade in mercenary hearts. 
1«'or settlements the lawyer*s^fee*d; 
Is my hand witness^ to die deed ? 
If they like cat and dog agree^ 
Go rail at Plains^ not at me. 

Plutns appear^) and said : 'Tis trae ; 
In marriage gold is all th^ir view ; 
They seek not beauty, wit, or sense ; 
And love- is seldom the pretence. 
' All offer incense at my shrine, , 
And I alone the liargain sign. 
How can Belinda blame her fate? 
She only ask'd a great estate. 
Doris was rich enoagh, 'tis trne ; 
Her lord mnst give her title too ; 
And ev*iy man, or rich or poor, 
A fortune asks, and asks no more. 

Av'rice, whatever shape it bears, 
Mnst stiU be coupled with its cares. 



FABLE XIII. 

THl TAME STA.G. 

Asa young stag the. tlucket past, 
The branches held his antlers fast; 
A clown, who saw the captive hiiiig, 
Acrost the horns his halter flung. 
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Now safely hampered in the cord. 

He bore the present to his lord. 

His lord was pleased ; as was the clown, 

When he was tip'd with half-a-crown. 

The stag was brought before his wife ; 

The tender lady begg'd his life. 

How sleek^s the skin ! how speckM like ermine ! 

Sure never creature was so charming ! ^ 

At first within the yard confined. 
He flies and hides from all mankind; 
Now bolder grown, with fix'd amaze. 
And distant awe, presumes to gaze ; 
Munches the linen on the lines , 
And on a hood or apron dines ; 
He steals my little master*s bread, 
Follows the servants to be fed ; 
Nearer and nearer now he stands, 
To feel the praise of patting hands ; 
Examines ev*ry fist for meat, 
And though repuls'd, disdains retreat; 
Attacks again with level rd horns ; 
And man, that was his terror, scorns. 

Such is the country maiden's frJight, / 
When first a red-coat is in sight, t 
Behind the door she hides her face ; 
Next time at distance eyes, the lace. 
She now can all ms terrors stand. 
Nor from his squeeze withdraws her hand. 
She plays fa^niUar in his arms. 
And ev*ry soldier hath his charms. 
From tent to tent she spreads her flame ; 
For custom conquers fear and shame. 



3. 
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FABLE XIV. 

THK UOVXEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WORLD. 



VfOVKET, to reform the tinies, 
Resolved to visit f oreigiv climes : 
For men ia distant regions roam 
To htinfi politer manners home..^ *" 

So forth he. fares ; all toils defies : 
Misfortune serv«s to make as wise. 

At length the treacherous siiare was laid; 
^oor pug was caught, to town convey'd. 
There sold. How envy'd was his doom. 
Made captive in a lady's room ! 
Proud as a lover of hk chains^ 
He dsej hy day her favour gains. 
Whene'er the duty of the day 
The toilette calls ; with mimick, play 
He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan^ 
Like any other gentleman. 
In visits too, his parts and wtt^ 
When jests grew duU, ware sure to hit. 
Proud with applause, he thooght hi^mind 
In ev'ry oowrtly art refin'd; _ 
' Lflbe Orpheos, bomt widL puUidk aeal. 
To civilize the Mookey-wol : 
So watcVd oeeMiov, brdke hiii ehain, 
And sought his native woods again. 

The faaii^ sylvama rmtnd him press, 
Astonish'd at his strut and dress. 
Some praise his sleeve ; and others glote 
Upon his rich embroider'd coat ; 
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His dapper perriwig commending;, 
With die black tail behind depending ; 
His powder'd back, above, below, 
Like hoary frost, or fleecy snow; 
Bnt all, with envy and desire. 
His flattVing shonlder^knot admire. 

Hear, and improve, he pertly cries; 
I come to make a nation wise. 
Weigh yonr own worth; support your place. 
The next in rank to Imman race. 
In cities long I pass*d my days. 
Conversed with men, and leam*d their wavs. 
Their dress, their courtly manners see ; 
Reform your state, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive ? in flattery deal ; 
Yonr scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 
Seem only to regard your friends, 
Bnt use them for yonr private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit ; 
Be prompt to lie whene'er *tis fit. 
Bend all yonr foree to spatter merit : 
Scandal is conversation's spirit. 
Boldly to ev'ry thing pretend. 
And men yonr talents shall commend. . 
I knew the great*. Observe ae right ; 
. So shall yon grow, like man, polite. 

He spake, and bow'd. With mntt'ring jaws 
The wond'ring civde grinn'd applause. 
Now, warm'd wvA mafice, envy, spite, 
Their voHt obliging friends they bhe; 
And, loud to copy human ways. 
Practise new mischief^ aU theit days. 

Thus the dull lad, too talF for school, 
With travel finishes the fool ; 
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Studious of ev'ry coxcomb's airs. 
He driakir, games, dresses, -whores and swears ; 
Overlooks with 8cbrn all virtuous arts. 
For vice is 6tted to his parts. 

FABLE XV. 



\ 



THE PHILOSOPHER jUTD THE PBEJlSAHTS. 



B E sage, awak*d at early day, 
Through the deep forest took his way; 
Drawn by the mnsick' of the groves. 
Along the winding gloom he roves : ' 
From tree to tree the warbling throata 
Prolong the sweet alternate notes. 
Bert where he past, he terror threw. 
The ^ong broke short, the warblers flew; 
The thrushes chatter'd with affright. 
And nightingales abhorred his sight; 
All animals before him ran. 
To shun the hateful sight of man. 

Whence is this dread of ev'ry creature? 
Fly they our figure or our nature ? 

As thuji he walk'd in musing thought, 
His ear imperfect accents caught : 
With cautious step he nearer drew 
By the thick shade conceal'd from view. 
High on the branch a pheasant stood, 
Around her all her listening brood ; 
Proud of the blessings of her nest. 
She thus a mother's care exprest. 

No dangers here shall circumvent; 
Within the woods enjoy content. 
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Sooner the hawk or vnlmre trasti 
Than man, of animal^ the worst. 
In him ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kindl 
The sheep, whose annual fleece is died. 
To gaard his health and servis his pride, ^ 
ForcM from }iis fold and native plain, 
is in the cruel shambles slain. 
The swarms, who, with industrious skill. 
His hivies with wax and honey fill. 
In vain whole summer days employed. 
Their stores are sold, their raee destroyed. 
What tribute from thb goose is paid ! 
Does not her wing all science aid ! 
• Does it not lover's hearts explain. 
And drudge to raise the merchant's gain? 
What now rewards this gen'ral use ? 
He takes the quills, and eats the goose. 
Man then avoid, detest his ways ; 
So safety shall prolong your days. 
When services are thus acquitted. 
Be sure we pheasants must be spitted. 

FABLE XVI. 

TBS PTN A-WD THE XrEEDLB. 



PIN, who long had served a beauty, 
Proficient in the toilette's duty. 
Had formed her 9leeve, confined her hair^ 
Or giv'n her knot a smarter air. 
Now nearest to her heart was plac*d, 
Now in her mantaa*s tail disgraced; 
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But could she partial fortnne blame. 
Who saw her lovers serv'd the same? 

t 

At length from all her honours cast, 
Thronglr various turns ofllife she past ; 
Now glitter'd on a tailor's arm ; 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm ; 
Now, rang'd within a miser's <;oat. 
Contributes to his yearly groat; 
Now, rais'^' again from low approach, 
She visits in the doctor's ceach ; 
Here, there, by various fortune to^it. 
At last in Gresham-hall was lost. 
Charnx'd with the wonders of the show, 
On cv'ry side, above, below, ♦ 
She Y>ow of this or tiiat enquires. 
What least was understood admires. 
'Tis plain, each thing so struck her mind. 
Her head's of virtuoso kind. ( 

And pray vrhat's this, an4 this, dear Sir ? 
A needle, says tlV interpreter. 
She knew the name. And thus the fool 
Address'd her $is a fcaiVor's tool. 

A needle with that filthy atone. 
Quite idle, all with rust o'eigrown ! 
Yon better might employ your parts, 
And aid the sempstress in her arts. 
But tell me how the friendship grew 
Between that palti-y flint and you? 

Friend, says the needle , oease to hlaJne ; 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'st thou the loadstone's pow'r and art, 
That virtue yirhies can impwt? 
Of ai\i his talents I partake, ' 
Who then can^uch a friend forsake ? ' 
'Tis I direct the pilot's hand 
To shun the rocks and treach'rous «axid : 
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By ine the distaut world is known, 
And either India is our own. 
Had I with milliners been bred, 
What had I been ? The giiide of thread ; 
And drnd^*d a& vulgar needles do, 
Of no mpre consequence than yon. 



FABLE XVIL 

THE shepherd's DOG A.ND THE WQDP. 

A WOLF, with hunger fierce and bold, 

Ravaged the plains, and thinn'd the fold ; 

Deep in the wood secui'e he lay, 

The thefts of night regal'd the day. 

In vain the shepherd's wakeful care 

Had spread the toils, and watch'd the snare *, 

In vain the dog pursu'd his pace, - 

The fleeter robber mocked the chase. 

As Lightfoot rang'd the forest round, 
By chance his foe's retreat he found. 

Let us awhile the war suspend, 
A^d reason as from friend to friend. 

A truce ? replies the wolf. 'Tis done. 
The-dog the parley thus begun : 
. How can Uiat strong intrepid mind 
Attack a weak defenceless kind? 
Those jaws should prey on nobler food. 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood. 
Great souls with gen'rous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. # 

How harmless is our fleecy care ! 
Be brave ; and let thy mercy spare. 
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Friend, says the wolf, the matter weigh : 
Natare designed us beasts of prey; 
As such, when hunger finds'a treat, 
^ 'Tis necessary Wolves should eat. 
If mindf al of the bleating weal, 
Thy bosom bum with real zeal. 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beseeeh ; 
To him repeat the moving speech : 
A wolf eats sheep, but now and then ; 
Ten thousands are devoured by men* 
An open foe may prove a curse. 
But a pretended friend is worse. 



FABLE XVIII. 

THE PAIHTEII WHO PL^iiSfiD ZTOfiODT AHD EVSRT BODY. 

Ju EST men sospect your tale nntrne. 
Keep probability in view. 
The trav'ler leaping o*er those bonnd«^ 
. The credit of his book confounds. 
Who with his tongue hath armies roated, 
Makes ev'n his real courage doubted. 
But flattery never seems abaurd; 
The flattered always take your word ; 
Impossibilities seem just : . . 

They take the strongest praise on trust. 
Hyperboles, tho' ne'er so great. 
Will still come short of setf-conceit^ 

So very like a painter drew. 
That ev'ry eye the picture knew; 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So jul^t, the life itself was there. 
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No flatt*ry with hU coloars laid. 
To bloom restored the fadad maid; 
He gave each mQscle all its strengdi; 
The month, the chin, the nose*s length. 
His honest pencil tonch'd with truth, 
And marked the date of age ^nd youth. 

He lost his frieiids, his praetice failed ; 
Truth should not always be reyeal'd; 
In dusty piles his pictures lay. 
For no one sent the second pay. 

, Two bnstoes, fraught with ev'ry grace, 

-A Venus' and ApoUo*s face, 
Heplac'dinyiew;re9olv*dtoplea8e, ., > 
Whoever sat he drew from these. 
From these corrected ev*ry feature. 
And spirited each ankward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was come, 
Hia pallet ready o*er his thumb i, 
My lord appeared ; and seated right. 
In proper attitude and Vght, 
The painter looked, he sketched the piece. 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Gnido's air; 
Those eyes, my lord, the spirit there 
Might Weil a Raphael's hand Require, ' 
To give them all the native fire ; 
The features fraught with sense and wit, 
Yan'U grant, are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art can do. ^ 

Observe the work. My lord reply'il, 
'Till now I thought my mouth was Wide; 
Resides, my nose is somewhat long ; 

' Dear Sir, for me, 'tis far too young. 
Oh ! pardon me, the artist cry'd. 
In this we painters must decide: 

4 
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The piece ev'n common eyes mast strike; 
I warrant it extremely like. 

My lord examined it a new ; 
No looking-glass seem*d lutlf so trae. 

^ lady came : with borrow*d grace _ 

He from his Yenns form'd h^r fa^ie. 
Her lover praised th^ painter's art ; 
So Uke the picture in his heart .' 
j To ev'ry age some charm he lent; 
£v*n beauties were almost content. 

Through all the town his art they prais'd ; 
His custom grew; his price was rais'd. 
Had he the real likeness shown. 
Would any man the picture own? 
But when thus happily he wrought. 
Each found the liLmess iafhis thought. 

FABLE XIX. 

^ - • 

1^1 ItlOir AND THS CUB* 

xl 6 w fond are men of rule and place, 
Who court it from the mean and base ! 
These cannot bear an equal nigh 
But from superior merit fly. 
' They love the cellar's ttdgar joke, 
And lose their hours inrale and smoke ; 
There o'er some petty club preside; 
So poor, so paltry in their pride ! , 
Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will sit. 
In hopes to be supreme in wit. 
If these can read, to these I write, 
To set their worth in truest light. 
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A lion-cnb, of sordid mind, 
Avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applause, he sought the feasU ' 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts ; 
With asses all his time he spent, 
Their club's perpetual president. 
He caught their manners , looks, and airs 5 
An ass in ev'ry thing, but cars ! 
If e*er his highness meanf a j oke, 
They grinn'd applause before he spoke; 
But at each word, whajt shouts of praise J 
Good gods ! how natural he brays ! 

Elate with flatt'ry and conceit. 
He seeks his royal sire*s retreat^ 
Forward, and fond to show his partf , 
His highness brays; the lion starts. 

Puppy, that curs'd vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation ; 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race, 
-Are trumpets of theii^ own disgrace* 

Why so severe ! the cub replies ; 
Our senate always held me wise. 
How weak is pride 1 returns the sire; 
AH fools are vain, when- fools admire ! 
But know, what stupid asses prize. 
Lions and noble beasts despise. 



FABLE XX. 

TBI OLD nV AlTD THE COQK. 

XVesTRAiN your child; you'U soon believe 
The text which says w« sprang from Eve. 
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As an old hen led fortE her train, 
And seem*d to peck to 'shew the grain ; 
She rak'd the chaff, she scratched the groond. 
And glean*d the spacious yard aronnd; 
A giddy chick, to try her wings. 
On the well's narrow margin springs. 
And prone she drops. The mother's breast 
All day with sorrow was possest. 

A cock she met ; her son she knew, 
And in her heart affection grew. 

My son, says she, I grant yonr years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares. 
I see yon vigorous, strong, and bold ; 
I hear with joy yonr triumphs to^. 
"lis not from cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy erer-wary tread 
' Avoid yon well ; that fatal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counsel on thy breast ; 
To the just gods I leave the rest. 
Ue thank'd her care : yet day by day 
His bosom burn'd to disobey ; 
And ev'ry time the well he saw, ' 
S^om'd in-his heart the foolish law ; 
Near and more near each day he drew. 
And long'd to try the dang'rous view. 

Why was this idle charge ? he cri^ : 
Let courage female fears despise. 
Or did she doubt my heart was brave. 
And therefore this ini unction gave? 
Or does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure fo|r her younger race? ^ 
And would she thus my search prevent? ' 
I stand resolved, and dare th' eyent. 

llius said. He mounu the margin's round , 
And pries into the depth profound. 
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He stretch'd his neck ; and from Mow 

With strettthmg neck adyanc'd a foe ; 

With wrath his' ruffled plume he rearS) 

The foe with i^offled plume appears : * 

Threat answered threat: his fury grew^ 

Headlong to meet the war he flew. 

But when the wBt*ry death, he fonnd, 

He thus lamented as he drowu*d : 

I ne*er had bi^en in this condition. 
But for my mother's prohibition. 



FABLE XXL 

THE ILLT-GATCBSft AKD GlTS. 



BE rats by night sach mischief did, 
iBetty was ev'ry morning cliid : 
They undermined whole sides of bacon. 
Her chee^ was sapped, her tarts were taken ; 
Her pasties, fenc*d with thickest paste. 
Were all demolish*d and laid waste. 
She curs*d the cat for want of duty. 
Who left her foes a constant booty. 

An engineer, of noted skill. 
Engaged to. stop the growing il). 

From room to room lie now surveys 
Their haunts, their works, their secret ways." 
Fiuds where they 'scape an ambuscade, 
And whence the nigthly sally's made. 

An enyious cat from place to place, "^ 
Unseen, attends his silent pace ; 
She saw that, if his trade went on, / 
The purring race most be undone; 

' :4V 
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So secretly removes his baits, 
And ev*ry stratagem defeats* 

Again he sets the poisoh'd toils, 
• And pass again the lahoor foils. 

What foe, to frnstrate my dengtis, 
My schemes thus nightly eoontermihes? 
Incens*d, he cries ; this Very honr 
The wretch shalllileed benea^ my powV. 

So said. A pond'rons trap he brought, 
And in the fact poor jfinss. was caught. 

Smuggler, says he, thou shalt be made 
A victim to our loss <»f trade. 

The captive cat, with piteous mews. 
For pardon, life, and freedom sues. 
A sister of the science spare ; 
One interest is our common care. 

What iusolence! the man reply'd: 
Shall cats with us the game divide ; 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguished, or expelled the land. 
We rat-catchers might raise our fees. 
Sole, guardians of a nation s cheese! 

A cat, who saw the lifted knife. 
Thus spoke, and sav*d her sister's life : 
In ev'ry age and dime, we see, ' 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching ; 
'Squire stigmatises 'squire ^or poaching ; 
Beauties with beauties arcin arms. 
And scandal pelts each other s charms ; 
Kings too their 'neighbour kings dethrone^ 
In hope to make the world their own. 
But let us limit our desires, 
!N^ot war like beauties, kings, and 'squires: 
For though we both one prey pursue. 
There's ganie enongh for us and you. 
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FABLE XXII. 

THE GOA.T VrmtOUT JL BEJLBI>. 

X IS certain that tbe modish passions 
Descend among the crowd Hke fashions : 
Ezcose me then if pride, conceit, 
( The manners of the fair and great, ) 
I give to monkeys, asses, dogs. 
Fleas, owls, goats, hntterflies, and hogs. 
, I say that these are prond. What then? 
I never said they equal men. 

A goat, as vain as goat can be, 
'* Affected singnlarity. 
Whene'er a thymy bank he fonnd. 
He rolled npon the fragrant ground ; 
And then with fond attention stood, 
^ Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

I hate my frowzy beard, he cries : 
My youth is lost in this disguise. 
Did not the females know my vigour, 
Well might they loath this rev'rend figure. 

Resolv'd to smooth his shaggy face. 
He sought the barber of the place, 
A flippant monkey, spruce and smart. 
Hard by, profess'd the dapper att. 
His pole with pewter basobs hung. 
Black rotten teeth in order strung ! 
Rang'd cups, that in the window stood, 
Lin'd with red rags, to look like blood. 
Bid well his threefold tk-ade explain. 
Who shaved, drew teeth, and breath'd a vein. 
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The goat he welcomes with an iiir, ^ 
And seats him in his wooden chair : 
^ Mouth, nose, and cheeks the lather hides : 
Light, smooth, and swift, the razor glides. 

I hope your custom. Sir, says pug; 
Sure n^Ver face was half so smug. 

The goat, impatient for applause, 
Swift to the neighb'ring hill withdraws ; 
The afiaggy people grinn'd and star'd. 
Heighday ! what's here? without a beard. 
Say, brother, whence the dire disgrace? 
What envious hand hath robb*d your face ? 
When thus the fop with smiles of scorn: 
Are beards by civil nations worn ? 
i£v*n Muscovites have mow'd their chins, 
Shall we, like formal capuchins, 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
' And bear about the hairy load ? 

Whene*er we throi^gh the village stray, 
Are we not mock'd along the way; 
Insulted with loud shouts of scorn ; 
By boys our beards disgrac'd and torn P 

Were you no more with goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reason well. 
Replies a bearded chief. Beside, 
If boys can mortify thy pride. 
How wilt thou stand die ridicule 
Of on r whole flock ? affected fool ! 
Coxcombs distinguished from the rest 
To all but coxcombs are. a jest. 
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FABLE XXIII. 

THE OLD WOMAlf AHD BBR C4.T8. 



w. 



HO friendship with a knave hath made 
Ifl judg'd a partnerin the trade. 
The matron who conducts abroad 
A willing nymph, is thought a bawd; 
And if a modest girl is seen \ 

With one who cnres a lover's spleen, 
We guess her not extremely nice, 
And only wish to know her price. 
*Tis thus, that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends. 

A wrinkled hag, of wicked fame, 
Beside a little smoakyilame 
Sat hov'ring, pinched with age and frost; 
Her shrivell'd hands, with veins embossed. 
Upon her knees her weight sustains. 
While palsy shook her crazy brains : 
She mumbles forth her backward pray'rs. 
An untam*d scold of fourscore years. 
About her swarm*d a numerous brood 
Of cdts, who lank with hunger mew'd. 

Teaas'd with thfeir cries, her choler grew. 
And thus she sputtered : Hence, ye crew; • 
Fool that I was to entertain 
Such imps, such fiends, a hellish train 
Had ye been never housed and nursM, 
I^ for a witch, had ne*er been cnrs*d. 
To yon I owe that crowds of boys 
Woi'ry me with eternal noise; 
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Straws laid across my pace retard, 
The horse-shoe's nail'd, (each threshold*« gaard,) 
The stanted broom the wenches hide, 
. Fdr fear that I should np and ride ; 
They stick with pins my bleeding seat, 
And bid me show my secret teat. 

To hear yoa prate would vex a saint : 
Who hath most reason of complaint? 
Replies a cat. Let's come to proof. 
Had we ne'er starv'd beneath your roof. 
We had, like others of our race, 
In credit liv*d as beasts of chas^. 
*Tis infamy to serve a hag ; 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag; 
And boys against our lives oombinoi, 
Because, *ti^ said, your cats have nine. 

FABLE XXIV. 

THE . BUTTERFLY JLSO THB SVAlt. 

LL upstarts insolent in place, 
Kemind us of their vulgar race. 

As in the sunshine of the morn* 
A butterfly, but newly bcom. 
Sat proudly perking on a rose. . 
With pert conceit his bosom glows; 
His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold^ 
Wide he displays ; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes, and various hue. 

His now forgotten friend, ^ snail. 
Beneath^ his hoose, with slimy trail 
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Crawls d'tr the grass ; whom when he spies. 
In wrath he to the gard*ner cries : 
What means yon peasant*s daily toil. 
From choalung weeds to rid the soil ? 
Why wake yon to the morning's care ? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
' Why grows the peach with crimson hne f 
And why the plnm*s inviting hine ? 
Were they to feast his taste design^, ' 
That vermin of voracious kind ? 
Crc^ih'then the slow, the pilf 'ring race ; 
So purge thy.garden from disgrace. 

What arrogance .* the snail reply'd ; 
How insolent is upstart pride ? 
Hadst thou not thiis with insult vain'' . 
Provok'd my patience to complttn, 
I had conceal'd thy meaner birth. 
Not trac'd thee to the scum of earth. 
For scarce nine suns have wak'd the hours, . 
To swell the fruit, and paint the flow'rs, 
Since I thy humbler life snrvey*d, 
In base and sordid guise array'd, 
A hideous insect^ vile, unclean. 
Ton dragg'd a slow and noisome train ; 
And from your spider bqwels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty cine. 
I own my humble life, good frioid ; 
Snail was I bom, and snail shall end. 
And what's a butterfly ? At best. 
He's but a caterpillar drest ; 
And all thy raee, a nnm'rous seed, 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed. 
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FABLE XXV. 

TBS SCOLD AITD TIIe PARROT. 

/ 

X HE Uttsband thas reproved his wife: 
Who deals in slander, lives in strife. 
Art thou, the herald of disgrace, 
Denouncing war to all thy race ? 
Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, 
Which spares nor friend, nor sex, nor age? 
That vixen tqngne of yours, my dear, 
Alarms oar neighbours far and near: 
Good gods ! *tis like a rolling river, 
That murm Ving flows, and flows for ever ! 
Ne'er tir'd, perpetual disoord sowing! 
Like fame, it gathers strength, by going. 

Heighcjay ! the flippant tongue replies. 
How solemn is the fool ! how wise ! 
Is nature's choicest gift debarred? 
Nay, frown not; for I will be heard. 
Women of late are flnely ridden, 
A parrot's privilege forbidden? 
Ton praise his ta^, his squawling song ; 
But wives are always in the wrong. 

Now reputa^ons flew in pieces. 
Of mqthers, daughters, aunts, and nieces ; 
She ran the parrot's language o'er. 
Bawd, hussy, drunkard, slattern, whore; 
On all the sex she vents her fury,' 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 

At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds : 
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All join their forces to oeiBfmuid'lier^ 
Pqss spits, the monkey (Matters rotrnd her ; 
The 'yelping cnr her hieelsk at^ti«lH V -f 
The mafrpic blabs ont all her fatiltd ; ■ 
Poll, in liie uproar, from his cagey 
With this rebohe out screaii»r<i he«: ritge.. 

A parrot is for taUung pris'd, . ' ," 
But prattling womenncedespisli. . 
She v^o attacks andthto^a hotLO^M?.. - 
Draws ev*ry liTing thing npoik^i^'- .: 
Think, madam^ when yotfrsjto^tah yomr Inngs,^ 
That all y6nr neighbours <too^hJbve tongues : 
One slander must ten thousand get, 
The world with interest pays the del>t. 



FABLE XXVI. 

THfc CUR AlTD THE MASTIFV. 

8 ic X jL K. I N G cur, the master's spy, 
Rewarded for his daily lie. 
With secret jealousies and fears 
Set all together by the ears. 
Poor puss to-day was in disgrace, 
Another cat supply'd her place ; 
llie hound was beat, the mastiff chid. 
The monkey was the room forbid ; 
Each to his dearest friend grew shy. 
And none could tell the reason' why. 
A plan to rob the house was laid : 
The thief .with love seduc'd the maid, 
Cajol'd the cur, and strok'd h.s head, 
And bought* his secrecy wi^ bread. 

5 
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He next the mastiff's honoar tried. 
Whose honest jnws the bribe defied. 
He stx«t^*d liiB hand to proffer more; 
The sarl^'do^ his fingers tore. 

Swift pan the cui- : with indignation 
The mAsce* to** his information. 
Hang him, the villain's cursed, he cries; 
And round hiirneck the halter ties. 

The dog bis humble suit preferr'd^-. 
And begg'diin justice to be heard. , ., . 
' I* The mastep*8ali*0n either hand 
The cited dogsr confronting stanelj 
The cur the bloody tale relates, 
I And, like a lawyer, aggravates. . ,' , 

Judge not unheard, the mastiff cried. 
But weigh the cause of either side. ' ' ^ 
Thiiik not that treach*ry can be j uat, ^ 
Take not informers* words on trust. 
They ope their hand to ev'^ry pay. 
And you and me by turns betray. 

He spoke. And all the truth appeared, 
The cur was hang'd^ the mastiff clearM. 



FABLE XXVII. 

THE SICK Mi.ir Airn tbk angsi.. 

Xs there no hope ? the sick man said. 
The silent doctor sliook his head. 
And took his leave, with si^ns of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. - 

When thus ihe man, with gasping breath 
I feel the chilling w^nad of d,eath : 
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Since I must bid the wdrid adieu. 

Let me my former life review. 

I grant, my bargains well were made, 

But all men over-reach in trade ; 

'Tis self-defence in each profession : 

Sare self-defence is no transgression. 

The little portion in my hands. 

By good security on lands^ 

Is well increas'd. If unawares 

My justice to myself and hei^ 

Hath let -my debtor rot in jail, 

For want of good sni^cient bail ; 

If I by writ, or bond, or deed. 

Reduced a family to need. 

My will hath made the world amends ; 

My hope on charity depends. 
n When I am numbered with the dead, 

' And all my pious gifts are read. 

By heay*n and earth 'twill then be known 

My charities were amply shown. 

An angel came. Ah, friend ! he cried, 

No more in flattVing hope confide. 

Can thy good deeds in former times 

Outweigh the balance .of thy crimes? 

What w^dow or what orphan prays 

To crown thy life with length of days? 

A pious action's in thy pow'r, 

Embrace with joy the happy hour: 

Now, while you draw^he vital air. 

Prove your intention is sincere : 

This instant give a hundred pound ; 

Tour neighbours want, and you abound. 

But why such haste ? th<^ sick man whines ; . 

Who knows as yet what heav'n designs? 
. Perhaps I may recover still : 

That sun and more are in my wiU. 
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Fool, says the vision, now *tis plain. 
Tour Kfe, your sonl, your heav'n was gain. 
From CT*jy side, witk all- your might, 
Ton scrap- d and scrap'd beyond your right; 
And after death wonld fain atone. 
By giving what is not your own. 

While there is life, there's hope, he cried; 
Then why such haste? So groan'd, and died.' 

I 

FABLE XXVIII. 

THB PEilSlAir, THE SUV, iLKD THX CLOUD. 

JL s there a bard whom genius fires, 
Whose ev*ry thought the god inspires? 
.When envy reads the nerrous Hues, 
She frets, she rails, she raves, she pines ; 
Her hissing snakes with venom swell; 
She calls her venal train from hell : 
The servile fiends her nod obey. 
And all GnrFs authors are in pay ; 
Fame calls up calumny and spite : 
Thus shadow owes its hirth to light. 

As prostrate to the god of day. 
With heart devout, a Persian lay. 
His invocation thus begun : 

Parent of light, all-seeing sun, 
Prolifick beam, whose rays dispense 
The various gifts of Providence^ 
Accept our praise, our daily prayV, 
Smile on onn fields, and bless the year. 

A cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 
llie day wit|i .sudden darkness hong ; 
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With pride and eflvy-sweird, alond 

A voice thus thundered from the dond : ^ 
I Weak is this gaady god of thine, 

Whom I at will forbid to shine. 
I Shall I, nor vows, nor incense know ? 

I Where praise is dne, the praise bestow. 

i With fervent zeal the Persian mov'd 

Thns the proud calnmny reprov'd. 

It was that god, who claims my pray'r. 

Who gave thee birth, and rais'd thee there ; 

When o'er his beams the veil is thrown. 

Thy substance is but4piainer shown. 

A passing gale, a puff of wind, 

Dbpels* ^y thickest troops combined. 
The gale arose ; the vapour tost 

The sport of winds in air was lost, 

The.glorious orb the day refines. 

Thus envy breaks, thus merit shines. 

FABLxE XXIX. 

THE POX AT THE TOIVT OP DEATH. 



VOX, in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, sick, and faint, expiring lay ; 
All appetite had left his maw. 
And age disarmed his mumbling jaw. 
His num'rous race around Him stand 
To If am their dying sire's command : 
He rais'd his head with whining moan, 
And thns was heard the feeble tone : 
'Ah, sons ! from evil ways depart: 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 

. 5. 
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See, see, the murder'd geese appear .* 
• Why are those bleeding tarkeys there? 
Why all around this cackhng train. 
Who haunt my ears for chiclbens slain ? . 

The hungry foxes round them star'd, . 
And for the promised feast prepar'd. - 

Where, Sir, is all this dainty -cheer ? 
Nor turkey, goose,- nor hen is here. 
These are the phantoms of your brain. 
And your sons lick their lips in vain. « 

O gluttons ! says the drooping sire. 
Restrain inordinate ^desire. 
Your liquVish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of consciende is no more. 
Does nut the hound betray our pace. 
And gins and guns destroy our, race? 
Thieves dread the searching eye of powV, 
^ And never feel tlie quiet hour. 

Old A^e , which few of us shall know , ' 

Now puts a period to my woe. • 

Would you true happiness attain ? 

Let honesty your passions rein. 

So live in credit and esteem. 

And , the good name you lost, redeem. 

The counsel's good, a fox replies, 
Could we perform what you advise. 
Think what our «Btcestors have doned 
A line of thieves from son to son : 
To us descends the long disgrace. 
And infamy hath mark'd our race. 
Though we, like harmless sheep,. should feed 
Honest in .thought, in word^ and deed , 
Whatever hen-coost i^ decreas'd, , 
We shall be thoufi^t to share the feast. 
The change shall never be believ'd : 
A lost good name U ne'er retiiev'd. 
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^ay, then, replies the feehle fox^ , 

Bat hark ! I hear a hen that clocks : 
Go, bat be moderate in yoor food ; 
A chick«n too might do me good. 



FABLE XXX. 

THE BtrmUG'nOQ AHD the rjiRTRlDGK. 



fi'M ranging dog the stabble tries, ^ 
And searches ev'ry breexe that flies*; 
The scent grows warm ; with cautions fear 
He creeps^and points the covey near; 
The men, in silence, far behind. 
Conscious of game.) the net anbind. 

A partridge.) with experience wise, 
The fraadful preparation spies : 
She mocks their toils, alarms her brood; , 
The covey springs, and seeks the wood ; 
But, ere her certain wing she tries, 
Tl^as to the creeping spaniel cries : 
Thoa fawning slave to man's deceit. 
Thou pinip of luxury, sneaking cheat^ ' 
Of thy whole species thou disgrace. 
Dogs should, disown thee of their race ! 
For if I judge their native parts. 
They're bora with open honest hearts ; 
And, ere they serv'd man's wicked ends, ' 
Were gcn'roas foes, or re^l friends. 

When thus the dog, with scornful smile : 
Secure of wing, thou dar'st revile. 
Clowns are to polish' d manners blind ; 
How ignorant 's the rastick m^nd ! 
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My worth stfgacibus coartiers see^ 
And to preferment rise, like me. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty sets, 
Hath oft enhanc'^d a nation's ddbts : 
Friend sets his friends without regard; 
And ministers his skill reward : 
Thus traiu'd by man, I learnt his wa^s. 
And growing favour feasts my days. 

I might have guess'd, the partridge said. 
The place where you were trained and fed : 
Servants aire apt, and in a trice ^ 
Ape to a hair their master's vice. 
You came from court, you say. Adieu*, 
She said, and to the covey flew. 



FABLE XXXI. 

THE UNIVERSAL JIPPARITIOIT. 

A. RAKE, by ev'ry passion rul'd, 
With ev'ry vice his youth had cool'dy' ' 
Disease his tainted blood assails ; 
His spirits dro6p, his vigour fails : 
With secret ills at home he pines. 
And, like infirm old age, declines. 

As, twing'd with pain, he pensive sits. 
Arid raves, and prays, and swears by fits ; 
A ghastly phantom, lean and wan,^ 
Before him rose, and thus begah : 

My name, perhaps, hath reaoh'd your ear ; 
Attend, and be advis'd by Care : 
Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow'r. 
Can give the heart a cheerful hoar, 
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When health is I6st. Be timely yrUe : 
With health all ta.ste of , pleasure flies. 

Thus said, the phantom disappears. - 
The wary counsel wak'd his fears: 
He now from all excess abstains. 
With physick purines his veins ; 
.^d, to procure a sober life, , 
Resolves to venture on a wife. Jl 

But now again the sprite ascends, - ' 

Where e'er he walks his eat* attends; 
Insinaates that heauty*s frail, 
That perseverance must prevail ; 
With jealousies his brain inflames. 
And whispers all her lovers' names* * 
In other hour.«, she represents 
His household charge, his annual rents. 
Increasing debts, pei*plexing duns, 
And nothing foif bis younger sons, 

Stcait all his thoughts to gain he turns. 
And with the thirst of lucre burns. 
Rut when possess'd of fortune's store, 
The spectre haunts him n&ore ai^d more ; 
Sets want and misery in view, ' 
Botd thieves, and all the murd'ring crew ; 
Alarms him with eternal frights, ' 
Infests his dream, or wakes his nights. 
Mow shall he chase this hideous guest? 
Pow'r may perhaps protect his rest. 
To pow'r he rose. Again the sprite 
Resets him morning, noon, and night ; 
Talks of ambition's tott'ring seat, 
How envy persecutes the great, 
Of rival hate, of treach'rous hiends. 
And what disgrace his fall attends. 

The conrt he qdits to fly from Care, 
And seeks ^e peace of rural air : 
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His groves, his fields, amas*d his hoars ; 
He pran'd his trees, he rais'd his flow'rs. 
But Care again his steps pursues. 
Warns him of blasts, of blighting dews, 
Of plundering insects, snails, anfl rains. 
And droughts that starve the labonr'd plains. 
*> Abroad, at home, the spectre's there; i 

In Vain we seek to fly from Care. 

At length he thus the ghost addrest : 
Since thou must be my constant guest. 
Be kind, and follow me no more ; 
For <Care by right should go before. 

/ 

FABLE XXXII. 

THE TWO 0WI.8 AKD TH£ SPARROW. 

J WO formal owls together sat. 
Conferring thus in solemn chat : 
How is the modern taste decayed I 
Where's the respect to wisdom paid? 
Oar worth the Grecian sages knew ; 
lliey gave our sires the honour due: 
They weigh'd the dignity of fowls. 
And pried into the depth of owls. 
Athens, the seat of learned fame. 
With gen'ral voice rever'd our name ; 
On merit title was conferred. 
And all ador'd th' Athenian bird. 

Brother, yon reason well, replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes ; 
Kight. Atheni was the seat of leai^ning, 
And truly wisdom is discenbing.^ 
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Besides, on Pallas* helm we sit. 
The type and ornament of wit : 
Bat now, alas ! we*re quite neglectt^^^ 
And a pert sparrow's more respected. 

A sparrow, who was Todg'd beside. 
Overhears them sooth each other's pride, 
And thns he nimbly vents his heat : 

Who meets a fool mast find conceit. 
I grant, you were at Athens grac'd, 
And on Minerva's helm were plac'd.; 
Bat ey'ry bird that wings the sky, 
Except an owl, can tell yon why. 
From hence they taught their schools to knpw 
Hbw false we judge by outward show ; 
That we should never looks esteem, 
Since fools as wise as yon mi^t seem. 
Would ye contempt and scorn avoid, 
Let your vain glory be destroy' d : 
' Humble your arrogance of thougkt, 
Pursue the ways by nature taught ^ 
So shall ye find delicious fare, . ' 

And grateful farmers praise your care ; . 
So shall sleek mice your chase reward. 
And no keen cat find more regard. 

FABLE XXXIIL 

TKK COir&TIE& ASH MlOTEUS, 



W- 



hevk'sh a conrtier's out of place. 
The country shelters his disgrace ; 
Where ^doom'd to exercise and hcaUh, 
His house and gardens own his wealth. 

i. 



V" 
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He baild) new achemea, ia hope to gain ' 
The plonder of another reigd ; 
Like PhiRp'i son, wootd fiin be doing, 
Ajid sighi for other realms to Toin. l 

At one of these , without bis wand , ' 

Peiui*« along the winding HtmuL, 
tarj honr \ 
lin his pow'r ; 

ading cii«le> m, , 

Ithtis beftan: | 

I conn P For in ^>r nsien 1 

.'d hia friends had Irick'd biin, , 
Js party's <(icriin. 

Know, says the god, by tnalcblesa akill | 

I change to ev'ry shape at wilt ; 
Rat yet, I'm told at conri yoa see ' 
Those who presume to ziTHl me. 

Thas said. A. snake with bldeon* Rail, 
Ptnleua extends his scaly mail. 

Kjiov), sa;s the man, thongh proad in place. 
Ail coortlers arc nf repiiie race. 1 

Like yon they take that dreadful Ibrm, . 

Bask in the sun, and fly ihestorm ; - I 

Wilb malicG hiss, with envy glote, i 

' Aikd for convenience change their coat ; 
With new-got Itistre tear their bead, ' 

Though OD a dnnghiU horo and bred. 

Sndden the god a lion stands ; 
He shakes his mSoe, he tpnrns the sand*; | 

Now a fierce iyni, with fiery glare, | 

A wolf, an ass. a fox, a bear. 

Had I ne'er Ii*'d at conH,W cries, 

Bnl Ibere, in qnest of daily gam^, 
Each able conrtier acts the same. 
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Wolves , tions^ lynxes, wb^ ip place, ' 
Their fnends^taid fellows are their chase. 
They play the bear's and fox*s part; 
Ifow rob hy force, iiow«teaI with art. 
They sometimes ia the senate bray ; 
Or, cbang'd again to beasts of prey, 
Down from the lion to the ape. 
Practise the frauds of ev'ry shape. 

So said. Upon the god be fliesi, • 
Id cords the straggling captive ties. 
Now Ptotens, now, tp truth eompell'd. 
Speak, and confess thy art escell'd. 
Use strei^gth, surprise, or what yoa will. 
The Goortier finds evasions still : *r 
Notto be bound by any ties. 
And never forc'd to leave his lies. 

FABLE XXXIV, 

THS Xi^TUrPS. 

X a o s B who. in quarrels interpose. 
Most often wipe a bloody nose. 

A mastiff, of true englisk blood, 
Lov*d fighting better than his food. 
Wh^n dogs were snarling for a bone, 
He long'd to make the war his own. 
And often found, wheu two contend. 
To interpose obtained his end : 
He glory 'd in his limping pace ; 
The scars of honour seam'd his face; 
In ev'ry limb a gash appears, 
An4^equent fights retrenched his ears. 
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As', on a time, he heard from far 
Two dogs engaged in noisy war, 
Away he sconrs, and lays abont him, 
Be8olv*d no fray should be- without him. 

FdHh from his yard a tanner flies. 
And to the bold intruder cries: 

A cudgel shall correet your manners. 
Whence sprung this cursed hate to tanners? 
While on my dog you vent your spite, 
Sirrah! His me you dare not bite. 

To see the battle thus perplexed. 
With «qiial rage a butcher Tex*d, 
Hoarse^screaming from the circled crowd. 
To thi^ onrs'd Mastiff cries aloud : 

Both Hockley-hole and Mary*bono 
The combats of my dog have known. 
He ne*er, like bullies coward-hearted, 
Attaicks in pubHck, to be parted. 
Think not, rash fool, to share his fame ; 
Be his the honour or the shame. 

Thus said, they swore and ray'd like thunder : 
Then dragged their fasten*d dogs asunder ; 
While clubs and kicks from ev'ry side 
Kebottnded from the mastifrs hide. 
) All reeking now with sweat and blood, 
AwhUe the parted warriors stoodi) 
Then pour*d upon the meddling foe ; 
Who, worry*d, howFd, and sprawPd below. 
He rose ; and, limping from the fray. 
By both sides mangled, sneaVd away. 



:i 
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FABLE XXXV. 

TBX BJlRLIT-MOW JLHD THE DUlTGHiLL. 

How many saucy airs we meet 

From Temple-bar to Aldgate street J 

Proud rogues, who shared the south-sea prey, ' 

And sprung like mushrooms in a day ! 

They think it mean to oendescend 

To know a brother or a friend ; 

They blush to hear their mother's name. 

And by their pride expose their sHame. 

As cross his yard, at early day, 
A careful farmer took his way, ^ 

He stop*d; and, leaning on his fork, 
ObservM the flail's incessant work. V, 

In thought he measured all his store, 
His geese, his hogs, he numbered o*er; 
In fancy weighed the fleeces shorn, 
And multiplied the next year's com. 

A barley-mow, which stood beside. 
Thus to its musing master cried : 

^j) good Sir, is it fit, or right. 
To treat me with neglect, and slight? 
IMe, who contribute to your cheer. 
And raise your mirth with ale and beer! 
Why thus insulted, thus disgracM, . 
And that vOe dunghill near me plac*d ? 
Are thoie poor sweepings of il groom, 
That filthy sight, that nauseous fume. 
Meet objects here? Command it hence! 
A thing so mean must give offence. 
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The humble Dunghill thus replied: 
Thy master hears and mocks thy pride ; 
Insult not thus the me^k and low ; 
In me thy benefactor know ; 
My warm assistance gave thee birth. 
Or thou hadst perished low in earth. 
But upstarts, to support their station^ "^ 

Cancel at once all obligation. 

FABLE X?*XVI. 

»TTBA.G0&i.a i.VX> TBB OOURTRTlLiir. 



jLTTajLo*iii.s rose at early dawn, . 
By soaring meditation drawn, 
To breathe the fragrtnce of the day, 
Through flow*ry fields he took his way. 
yin musing contemplation warm. 
His steps misled him to a farm. 
Where on the ladder's topmost round 
A peasant stood ; the hammer's sound 
Shook the weak bam. Say, friend, what care 
Calls for thy holiest labour there ? 

llieclown with surly voice repIiesV 
Yengeanc^ aloud for justice cries. 
This kite, by daily rapine fed, 
My hen»' annoy, my turkeys* dread^ 
At length his forfeit life hath paid ; . ^ 
See on the wall his wings displayed. 
Here nail'd, a terror to his kind, 
My fowls shall future safety find ; 
My yard the thriving poultry feed. 
And my ham's refuse fat the breed. ] 
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Friend^ s^ys the sage, the doom is tnse : 
For pubUck good the mard*rer dies. 
Bat if these tyrants of the air 
Demand a sentence so severe, 
Think how the gluttbn mail devonrs ; 
What bloody feasts regale his honrs ! 
O impudence of pow'r and might , 
Thns to condemn a hawk or kite. 
When thon perhaps, camiv'rous sinner, 
Hadst pullets yesterday for dinner ! 

Hbld, cried the down, with passion heated, 
Shall kites and men alike be treateil ? 
When heay'n the world with creatures stor'd, 
Man was ordain'd their sov.*reign lord. 

Thns tyrants boast, the sage replied , 
Whose murders spring from pow*r and pride. 
Own then this manhke kite is slain 

■ 

Thy greater lpx*ry to sustain; - ^ 

For « Petty rogues submit tb fate, . ^ 

« That great ones may enjby their state, (i) » 



FABLE XXXVII. 

■■ • ■ y 

THK FJlRMSR^S WIFE JLlfD THE RATEIT. 

VV HY are those tears? Why dr(><fps yonrheaiiP 
Is then your Other husband dead ?- 
Or does a i/<^orse disgrace betide ? 
Hath naone since his death applied ? • 
' Alas ! yon know the cause too well : 
The salt is spilt, to me it f^ll. 

(i) Garth's dispensai^. 

* 6. 
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Then to coatribate to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across; 
On friday too ! the day I dread ; 
Would I were safe at home in l>ed I 
Last night ( I vow to h&v'n *tis true ) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew ; 
Next post som^ fatal news shall tell, 
God send niy Cornish friends be well ! 
Unhappy widow, cease thy tears, 
. Nor feel affliction in thy fears ; 
Let not thy stomach he suspended ; 
£at now, and weep when dinner's ended ; 
And , when the huUer clears the table. 
For thy desert 1*11 nead my fable. .^ 

Betwixt her swagginf^ pannier s load 
A fanner's wife to market rode,' 
And, joggi^ on, with thoughtful care 
Sunv9>^'d n|t the profits of her ware ; 
When, starting from her silver dream, 
. Thus far and wide was heard her scream. 

That raven on yon left-hand oak 
( Curse on his ill-betiding croak ) 
Bodes me no good. No more she said, ^ 
Wh^n poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread, 
Fell prone ; o'erturn'd the paniiier lay, 
And her mash'd eggs bestrewed the way. 

She, ^rawling in the yellow road, \ 

Kail'd, swore, a,nd curs'd. Thou croaking Joad*,' 
^ murrain take thy whoreson throat ! 
I knew misfortune in the note. 

Dame, q[uoth the.Rayen, spare your oaths, - 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your deaths. 
But why on me those curses thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 
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For had yon laid this.brittle ware ) 
On Dun, the old siire-footed mare. 
Though all the ravens of the hundred. 
With croaking had your tongue out-thunder'd, 
Snre'-foOted Dun had kept her legs , 
I And yon^ good woman, sav'd your eggs. 



FABLE XXXVIII. 

THE TURKET AND TBE AlfT. 

Xir Other men we faults ean &]pf^ — 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each Uttle speck and blemish find, 
To onr own stronger errors blind. 

A turkey, tir*d of common food, , 

Forsook the barn, and sought the wood ; 
Behind her ran her infant train, 
Collecting here and there a grain. 
Draw near, my birds, the mother cries, 
This hill delicious fare supplies ; 
Behold, the busy^negro race, 
See, milUons blacken all the place ! 
Fear not : like me with freedom eat ; 
'An ant is most delightful meat. 
How bless' d, how envy'd were our life , 
Could we but *scape the poult'rter's ls.nlfe ! 
But man,cnrs'd'man, on turkeys preys, 
, And Chxistmas shortens all our days^: 
Sometimes with oysters we -combine, 
Sometiolies assist ibie sav'ry chine ; 
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From the low peasant to the lord. 
The turkey smokes on ev'ry board. 
Sare men for gluttony are curs'd, . 
* Of the sev'n deadly sins the worst. 

An ant, who cUmb'd beyond her reach^ 
Thus answer d from the neighboring beech : 
Ere yon remark another *8 sin^ 
Bid thy- own conscience look within : 
Gontroul thy more voracions bill. 
Nor for a breakfast nations kill. 

FABLE XXXIX. ' 

THE FAT aSR AiTD JUPrTSR. 

J. H E man to Jove his suit preferr'd ; 
He begg'd a wife. His prayV waA heard. 
Jove wonder'd at his bold-addressing : 
For how precarious is the blessing I 

A wife he takes. And now for heirs 
Again he worries heav'n with pray'rs. 
Jove nods assent* Two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 

Now more soljcitons he grew, 
And'set their future lives in view ; 
' He saw that all respect and duty 
Were paid to wealdi, to pow*r, and beauty. 

Once mpre he cries. Accept my prayer ; 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care. . > 

Let my first hope, my favVite boy^ 
All fortune's richest gifts enjoy. ; 

My next with strong ambition fke :. . 
May favour teadi him to aspire ; 
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Till he the step of pow'i* a$cend. 
And cotxrtiers to their idol bend. 
With ev*ry grace, with ev*ry charm^ 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If heav*n approve, a father's hlest, 
Jove smiles, and grants his full request. 

The first, a raiser at the heart, 
Studious of ev'ry griping art, 
Heaps hoards on hoards with amnions pain, 
And all his life idevotes to gain. 
He feels n6 joy, his cares increase, 
He neither wakes nor sleeps in peace ; 
In fancy'd want ( a wretch complete } 
He starves, and yet he dares not eat. 

The next to sudden hcmours grew : 
The thriving art of courts he Imew : 
He reach'd fiie height of pow'r and place * 
Then fell the victim of disgrace. 
Beauty with early hloom supplies 
His daughter*s cheek, and points her eyes. 
The vain cbquette each suit disdains , 
And glories in her lover's pains. 
Witl^ age she fades, each lover flies, 
G}ntemn*d, foriom,^he pines and di^s. 

When Jove the father's grief survey'd. 
And heard him heav'n and fate upbraid, ' 
Thus sjpoke the God : By outward show, 
Men judge of hn>piness and woe : 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will 1 
Seek virtue ; and of that possest. 
To Providefcice resign the rest. « 
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FABLE XL. 



THE TWO MOirUITS*, 



HE learned, fall of inward pride^ 
The fops of outward show deride ; j 
The fop, with learning at defianciif, 
Scoffs at the pedant and the science : 
The DoQ^a formal, solemn strutter, 
Despises Monsieur's airs and flatter; 
While Monsieur mocks the formal fool« 
Who looks, and speaks, and walks by rule. 
Britain, a medley of the twain, 
As pert as i^rance, as grave as Spain , 
lu fancy wiser than the rest. 
Laughs at them both, of b(Xth the jest. 
Is not the Poet's chiming close 
Gensnr'd by all the sons of prose ? 
While bards of quick imagination 
Despise the sleepy pm>se narration. 
Men laugh at apes , they men contemn; 
For what are we but apes to them ? 

Two monkeys went to Southwar!kfair, 
No criticks had a sourer air : 
They forc'd their way through draggled folks. 
Who gap*d to catch Jack-pudding's jokes; 
Then took their tickets for the show. 
And got by chance the fo^remost row. 
To see their grave observing face 
Provok'd a laugh through all the place. 

Brother, says pug, and tum'd his head. 
The rabble's monstroosly ill bred. 
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Now through the booth lo)ad hisses ran, 
Nor ended till i3m show began. 
The tnmbler whirls the flip-flap round. 
With somersets he shakes the ground ; 
The cord beneath the dancer springs : 
Aloft in air the vaulter swings ; 
Distorted now, now prone. depends, 
Now throngh his twisted arms ascends : 
The crowd, in wonder and delight, 
With clapping hands appland the sight. 

With smiles, quoth pug : If pranks Uke these 
The giant apes of reason pleased, 
How would they wonder at our arts ! 
They mast adore us for our parts. 
High on the twig Tve seen you cling ; 

. Play, twist and turn, in airy ring : 
How can those clumsy things, like me, 
Fly with a bound from tree to tree ? 
Rut yet, by this applause, we find 
IJ^ese emulators pf our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard, « 

Who our mean mimicks thus reward. 
Brother, the gjinning mate replies, 

• In this I grant that man is wise. 
While good example they pursue, ^ 
We must allow some praise is due ; 
But, when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimick pride. 
For how fantastick is the sight. 
To meet men always bolt uprighl, 
Because we sometimes walk on two ? 
I hate the imitating crew. 
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FABLE XLI. " 

THE OWL JLVD THE Fi.RMEll. 



, ir owl of grave deport and mieiL, . 
Who , like the Turk, was seldom seen, / 
Within a ham had chose his station. 
As fit for prey and contemplation. 
Upon a beam aloft he sits, 
And nods, and seems to think by fits : 
So have I seen a man of news, 
Or post-boy, or gazette perd'se ; 
Smoke, nod, and talk with voice profoa&d. 
And fix the fate of Europe round. 

Sheaves piFd on sheaves hid all the fiotfr( 
At dawn of morn , to view his store 
The farmer came. The hooting guest 
His self-iinportance thus exprest : 

Reason in man is mere pretence : 
How weak, how shallow is his sense ! 
To treat with scorn the bird of night, . 
Declares his folly or his spite. 
"JThen, too, how partial is his praise ! 
The larVs, the linnet's chirping lays 
To his ill-judging ears are fine ; 
And nightingales are all divine. 
But the more knowing feathered race 
See wkdom stamp'd upon my face. 
Whene'er to visit light I deign. 
What flocks of fowl compose my train ! 
Like slaves, they crowd my flight behind, 
' And own me of superior kind. 
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The farmer langh'd, and thus replied; 
Thou dnll important lamp of prid^, 
Dar*st thou with that harsh grating tongue 
Depreciate birds of warbling song ? 
IndnJ^thy spleen. Know, men and fow^ 
'Kegaid thee, as thou art, an owl. 
■ Besides^'prondblockhead, benot vain 
Of what thou call's.! thy slaves >and traii]^ 
Few follow wisdom or her rules 5 
Fools in derision follow fools. 

LIABLE X.1,11. 

THE JU60I.SKS. 

A. JUGGLER long through afl the town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown ; 
You'd think ( so far his art tr<inscends ) 
The devil at his fing^'s* ends. 

Yice heard his fame, she read his Jbill; ^ 
Convinc'd of his inferior skill, 
She sought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defied the man of art, aloud. 

Is this then he^o fam'd for slight? 
Can this slow bangler cheat your sight ? 
Dares he with me dispute me prize ? 
I leav^ it to impartial eyes, 

Provok'd, the juggler cried: 'Tis.done: 
In sci|»pce I submit to none. 
"Thus said. The cups and balls he play'd ; . 
By turns, this here, that there, convey'd. 
I'he ords, obedient to his words. 
Are by a fillip turn'dto birds. 
His little boxes change the grain : 
Uiick^fter Ifick deludes the titiin. 
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He shakes his bag, he shews^all fair; 
His fingers spread, and nothing there ; 
Then bids it rain with showers of gold, 
And now his iv*rj eggs are told. 
But, when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amas'd spectators hum applause. ' 

Yice^now stept forth, and took the placo 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

This magick looking-glass, she cries, 
(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes. 
Kaeh eager eye the sight desip'd, . • ■ * 
And ev'ry man himself admir*d. 

^ext,' to a senator addressing : 
See this bank-note ; observe the blessing. 
Breathe on the bill. Heigh, pass ! *Tis gone. 
Upon his lips a padlock shown : 
A second puff the magick Broke ; 
The padlock vanish'd and he spoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board^ 
^ All full, with heady liquor stor'd, 
By clean conveyance disappear, 
And now two bloody swords are thiere. 

A purse she to a thief exposed ; 
At once his ready fingers closM : 
He Qpes his fist, the treasure's fled ; 
He sees a halttr in its stead. 

She bids ambition hold a wand ; ' 
He grasps a hatchet in his hand. 

A box of charity she shows; 
Blow here ; and a church-warden blows. 
•Tis vanish'd with conveyance' heat,' 
And on the table smokes a treat. 

She shakes ^he dice, the board she knockif 
And from all pockets fills her box. 

She next a meagre rake addrest : 
This picture see ; her shape, her breast ; 
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What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 
Hold her, and have her. With snrpr)^, 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh prbclaim'd his ills* 
A counter, in a miser's hand, . '. 
Grew twenty guineas at comipand :. . 
She bids his heir the sum retain, / 
And 'tis a counter now again. . ., 
A guinea with her touch yon sec 
Take ey'ry shape but charity ; . 
Atid not one tldng you saw, or drew, 
But changed from what was first in view. 

the juggler, now in grief of heart. 
With this submission own'd her art. 
CanI 8|ich matchless slight wiihstaiid? 
How practice hath improved your hand. 
But. i^ow and then t cheat ihe throngs , 
You ev'ry day, and all day loiig. 

/ FABLE XLIIL 

THE COtlWCIL OF HOUSES. 

Li p OH a time a neighing steed, 
Who graz d among a numerous breed , 
With mutiny had fir'd the train, , 
And spreajj dissention throuffh the plain. 
On matters that concerned the state 
The council met in grand debate. 
A colt, whose eye-balls flam'd with ire, . 
Elate with strength and youthful fire, 
In haste stept forth before the rest, 
And thus the listening throng addrest : 

Good gods I how abject is our race, .. 
Gondemn'd to slav'ry and disgrace ! , 
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Shall we our servitD(fe retain,' . 
Because otiif sires have borne flie (^h'^in f "^ 
Consider friends, your strength andinigilf : 
,■ 'Xis co^qtlest to alssert your righjt. 
How cumb Vons is the gilded 6oach t 
The pride of man is our reproach^ 
Were we desigri'd ^or dfeily toily 
To dra^ the plough'stLare tHrongfi tlie s6it? 
To swed't in harness through' the road,' 
To groan h>-*il^th the carrier^s loskd f 
How feeble are the two lcgg*d kind ! 
What force i^ in our nerves coinbiii*d ' 
Shall fhieuL Oiir iiobler jaWs ^libmit 
To fpani diid 6hamp the galling bit? .' 
Shall liaughty, man my .back\bestn<leP' ' 
Shidl tili(^ Sha^p* spur provoke iny sid^? 
ForbM it heav*ns ! Reject the rein ; 
Tour sham'e, your infamy cBsdaiti^ 
Let him the lion first controul, 
, And stiU the tier's famish'd growl. 
Let us, li&e th^n'V our freedOnV claim, 
Ajad make him tremble at our name. 
< A geuYdi nod approved the cahse. 
And all th^ circle nejgh'd applause. 

When, 16 ! with grave and Sol^mii pace^ 
A sfeed advanced before the race, ' . . 

With age, and long experience wise ; 
AtOuncthe ca^t his thotightful*yes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train. 
Thus spoke the ]5^estor of the plaitl : 

VS^en I had health and strength like yon, 
The toils of servitude I knew'. 
Kow grateful man rewards my pains, • 

And gives me all these wide domatins. 
At ^U I crop the year's increase ; 
My latter life is rest and p^ace. 
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I grant to man we lend our pains. 
And aid him to correct the plains : 
But doth not he divide the care. 
Through all the labours of the year? 
How many thousand structures rise 
To fence us from inclement skies! 
For us he bears the sultry day. 
And storey up all our winter's hay. 
He sows, he reaps the harvest's gain; 
We share the toil and share the grain. 
Since ev'ry creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need. 
Appease your discontented mind, 
And act the part by heav'n assigned. 

The tumult ceas'd. The colt submitted. 
And, like his ancestors, was bitted. 



FABLE XLIV. , 

THE HoriVD Airn the nvvTsviix^^ 

XM?ERTiirEi7GE at first is b6rn<$ 
With heedless slight^ or smiles of Scorn ; 
Teaz'd intb wrath, what patience bears 
The noisy fool who perseveres ? 

The morning wakes, the huntsman sounds. 
At ono^ rush forth the joyful hounds. 
They seek the wood with eager p«ce, 
Thro' bush, thro' bri'r, explore the chace. j 
Now scatter'd wide they try the plain. 
And snuff the dewy turf in vain. 
What care, what industry, what paixis ! 
What universal silence reigns! 

( 
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Kingwood, fl dog of little f^me^ 
Young; pert, And ignoraiit of gam&d, ' 
At once displays his babbling throat ; 
The pack, regardless of the tiote,* 
Parsde'fhe scent ; with loader straiti / • 
He still persists to vex the traitt. 
. The huiltsilian to the clamotir fliea ; 
The siiiading lash he si!nArtly plies ; 
His f ib^ all welk'd, \Vith howling ton6 . 
The 'ipnppy thus expr^ss*d his moan : 
I know thd tti'usick of itay tongue 
Loiig sii^ee the pack with envy stidrig. 
What ^11 n6t spite? These bitter smarts 
J owe to my Stfperior parts. 

When pup]i>ies p^ate, the huntsman c^ied^ 
They ^how both ignorance and pdde ; 
Fools may our scorn, not envy raise^ 
r or envy is a kind of praise. 
Had not thy forward noisy toUigue 
Proclaimed thee always iu the ^ong. 
Thou might'st have mingled with the rest, 
Andf n(6*er thy foolish nose coniest. 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to ^dke their foUies itiowil. 



S'ABiLEXLtr. 

X HA.fi' the man who builds hiS' ikiiAe 
Oji ruin's bt another*s fame. 
Thds pt-udes, by characters o'ctthto^ti. 
Imagine th&t th<fy false 'their oWH. 
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Thus Scribblers, covetous of praise, 
Thiak slander can traosplaut the bkys. 
Beaaties and bards have eqnkl pride, 
With both all rivals are decried. 
Who praises Lesbia's eyes and featnre 
Must call her sister autward creature ; 
For the kind flattery's sure to charm, 
When vte sdni6 other iiyiirplL disarm. 

A& in the cool of early day 
A poet sought the sweets qF May, 
The garden's fragrant breath ascend's, 
And 6v'i7^rAlk -vfrith odbur bends, 
A rose he pluck'd, h6 gaz'd, idmir'd, 
llius singing, as the muse inspir*d : 

Go, ros6, my Chloe*s bosom grAte : 

How happy should I pror(6, 
Might I supply that envied plac6' 

With never-fading I0V6 ! 
TWa, phoenix-like, beneath her eye, , 
Involved iii fragrance, burn and <lie ^ 

Know, hapless j|ow*r, that thou shalt find ' 

Mote ftaf^ant roses there ; 
I see thy with'rixig head reclin'dl 

With envy atid de.^pair! 
dne common fate We bdth must prove ; 
You die Aith envy, I with love. - 

Spare your cdriiparisons, replied! 
An angry i?oie, who grew beside. 
Of alt mankind you shoald n9t £(6ut us,; 
What can a poet do without M ! 
In ev'fy loVe-tfong toses l[>l0om ; 
We Jeiid yoti' eototfr and perftiAe ; 
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Does it to Cbloe's charms conduce^ 
To foand her praise on our abuse? 
Must we, to flatter her, be made 
To wither, envy, pine and fade? 

FABLE XL VI. 



THE CUK, THE HORSE, LTXH THE SHSPHEBJ) S DOG. 

JL HE lad of all-sufficient merit, 
With modesty ne*er damps his spirit ; 
Presuming on his own deserts. 
On all alike his tongue exerts ; 
His noisy jokes at random throws. 
And pertly spatters friends and foes ; 
In wit and war the bully race 
Contribute to their own disgrace. 
Too Ute the forward youth shall find 
That jokes are sometimes paid in kind; 
Or, if they canker in the breast, ' 
He makes a foe, who makes a jest. 

A village-cur, of snappish race,] 
The pertest puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat 
Was bless*d with musjck's sweetest note; 
In the mid-road he basking lay, 
Th^ yelping nuisance of the way ; 
For not a creature passed along 
But had a sample of his song. 

Soon as the trotting steed he hears, 
He starts, he cocks his dapper ears ; 
Away he scours, assaults his hoof; 
Now near him snarls, now barks aloof; 
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With shrill iirtpertinence attfettds ; 
Nor lea V cs. him till the vflia^e ends. 

It chanc'd ti'pbu hid evil day, 
A pad flaWe picid^ dovm the Way ; 
The erfi*, with neVer-ceasiiig tongtKe, 
Upon the piissing trav'leif spt-ting. ' 
The horse, from .^com provdk'd to ire, 
Flnng ba(^kwarc! : tolling' in the m?fe 
Thepoppjf htfwVd, ahdtleediAglay* , 

The p^d in peace jiursn*d his \^ay. 

A shepherd^s dog, who sftw the d<#ed. 
Detesting the vexations breed. 
Bespoke him thns : When •coxcombs Jirat^^ 
They kindle vVrath, contempt, or hate ; 
Thy teaming toYigne had jndgm«tt^t ti^d, 
Thori hadst ncft, tike i pnppy, Axed. • 



FABLE XtYIt 

,THp COtlW 0» DtATtf. . 

XjRkTn; 61S a sot^iiwi night 6f sfete. 

In all his pomp of teri^or sAtb: 

I'h' afttendint^ of Ms gloomy rfeign. 

Diseased ^ite^ ighasily traiti , 

6towd the vast court. With hoHbW tone, 

A voice thus thunder'd from the tkrone: 

This night our miuistef we name^ ' 
Let fev'ry sferVarit sp'eak his claim ; 
Merit shall bear this ebon wand. 
AH; at the word, stretch'd forth thcfr hand. 

Fevrt", with burAing heatpossest, 
. Advanced, and f6r the wand a^drest : 
' I to tfhe weekly hills appeal^ 
Let tho^' ^ifpre^s oAy fervdAf Mil • 
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On ey*ry slight occasion near. 
With violence I persevere. . 

Next Goat appears with limping pace. 
Pleads how he shifts from place to place: 
From head to foot how swift he flies. 
And ev*ry joint and sinew pHes, 
. Still working when he seems snpprest, 
A most tenacioas stnhhorn guest. 

A haggard spectre from, the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due : 
' 'Tis I who taint the sweetest joy. 
And in the shape of Love destroy: 
My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face, 
Prove my pretension to the place. 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force: 
And next, Consumption's meagre corse. 
With feeble voice, that scarce was heard^ . 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferred; 
Let none object my lingering way, 
I gain, like Fabins, by delay ; 
Fatigue and weaken ev'ry foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow. 

Plague represents his rapid pow'r, , 
Who thinn'd a nation in an hour. 

AU spoke their claim, and hop'd the wand. 
Now expectation hush'd the band; 
When thus the monarch from the throne : 

Mer^t was ever modest known ; 
What, i^o Physician speak 'his right ! 
None here I but fees their toils requite. 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand : 
You , Fever , Goat, and all die rest. 
Whom wary men, as foes, detest. 
Forego youPclaim ; no more pretend : \ . 
Intemperance is esteem'd a fdend; 
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He shares their mirth, their social joys, 
And, as a courted guest , destroys : 
The charge on him must justly fall 
Who finds employment for you all. 

FABLE XLVIIL 

THE GicIlDEirE& AZTO THE HOG. 

A oard'wer, of peculiar taste, 
On a young hog his favour placed. 
Who fed not with the commoM herd j 
His tray was to the hall preferr'd. 
He waUow'd underneath the hoard. 
Or in his/ master's chamber snpr d ; 
Who fondly stroak'dliim ev'ry day, 
' And taught him all the puppy's play. 
Where'er he went, the grunting friend i 
Ne'er fail'd his pleasure to attend. 

As on a time the loying pair 
Waik'd forth to tend the garden's cart. 
The master thus address'd the swine ; 

My house , my garden, all is thine. 
On turnips feast whene'er you pleaSe, 
And riot in my beans and pease ; 
If thcpotatoe's taste delights. 
Or the red carrot's sweet invites. 
Indulge thy morn and ev'nmg hours, 
But let due care regard my flow'rs : 
My tulips are my garden's pride ; 
- What vast expence those beds supplied .' 

The hog, by chance, one morning roam'd 
Where with new ale the vessels foam'd. ' 
He munches now the steaming grains. 
Now with full swill the liquor drains, 
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Intoxicating fumes 9r4se ; 
He reels, he rolls lus isinking ey^. 
Then staggering thro* the garden scoi3ir8| 
And triads down pajnted i:?mks of ^qvi*j^. 
With delving snout he turns the soil. 
And cools his palate widiiiie apoil. 

The master came, the ruin spied, 
Yillain suspend thy rage, he cried. 
Hast thou, tho9 ino^t ungrateful sot. 
My charge, my only charge forgot ? 
What, all qi|r i9/>yy'rs I no more he said. 
But gaz'd iand ^igh'd,^ndJb^ng ivls head, 

The hog with sjtuttVvDg speech rejt^rns: 
- Explain^ Sir, why yopr Jm^er hui;n.s. 
See there, untouched, y)gif]jc,ti|lips.strjpwn? 
For I devoured the roots aloue* . 
At this the gard'uef *s pa.^sion grows $ 
' From oaths and threats he fell to hlows. 
The stuhborn hrute .the blowjs sp^tafj^s ; \ 
Assaults his Jjeg, and tears tl^e yeins. 

Ah ! foolish swain, too Ifijts ypiji find 
That sti^s were for such f^nds de^ign'dJ 
Homeward he limps with pavoful pace, 
Befiecting thus on pa^t d}^r^Qfi. 
Who cherishes a brutal mate. 
Shall mourn the. fblly soon or lat^,. l 
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▼ V HETBJER on .earth, in air, i>r ntain. 
Sure ev'ry thing alive i» yain ! 

Does not the hawk ^11 fowls survey. 
As 4«stijpi*d only for h^s priey ? 
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And do not tyrants, prouder ^ngs, 
Tliink men w«re bom for slave* to kings? 
When, the crab views the pearly strands, 
Or Tagas bright with golden sand^i 
Orxravvls beside the coral groyc, 
And hears the oceiju roll above ; 
Nature is too profuse, says he, 
Who gave all these to pkasnre m^ • 

When bord'ring jjinksand roses bloom, 
Ai>d ev'ry garden Jireathes perfume; 
When peaches glow with sunny dies ; 
Like Laura's cheek, iBfhen blushes rise ; 
When with huge figs the branches bend, 
W^cn clusters from the ^lup depend; 
The snail looks round on flow'r and tree. 
And cries, AH these were made for me! 

What dignity's in human mature ! 
Say^ man, the most conceited creftt!VP» 
As from a chff hccast hi« eye. 
And view'd the sea and arched sky; 
The sun was;.aunk beneath the mMn ;. 
The^o5n,knd all .the stai^ry. train. 
Hung thiS vast vault of heav'n. 3:he mau 
His-^ntemplation thus began: w. ,. 
. When I behold this glorious shjow^ -^ 
And thd wide wat'ry worid below, 

The scaly people of tibe maio^ . 

The b^sts that range the wpod*or plgin. 

The wing'd inhabitants of «i*, 

The day, the night,;hc viaiaus year* 

And know all these by heav'» ^sigv'd 

As gifts to pleasure human kiHd ; 

I cannot raise my worth too kigh^ 

Of what vast consequence am I / 
l^ot of th' importance you suppose, 

Replies a flea .uppu his nose. 

8 
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Be humble, leam thyself to scan ; 
Know, ^ride was never made for man. 
*Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 
What heav*n and earth for thee designed ! 
For thee, made only for onr need , 
That more important fleas might feed. 



F A B L E L. 

THE BAftK AXD MANY FRIBirns. 

J? RiEKDSHip, like love, is bnt a name, 
Unless to one yon stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath- seldom known a father's care. 
*Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A hare, who in a civil way. 
Complied with ev'ry thing, like Gat, 
Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood or graze the plain. 
Her care was never to offend ; 
And ev*ry creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn. 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn. 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mondi'd thunder flies. 
She ^tarts, she stops, she pants for breath; 
She hears, the near advance of death ; 
She dotibles to mislead the hound. 
And measures hacklier mazy round ; 
Till, fainting in the publick way, 
Half dead with fear sh^ gasping lay. 
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What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the horse appeared in view ! 

Let me, says she, your back ascendf 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
Yon know my feet betray my flight : 
To friendship ev'ry burden's light. 

The horse replied, poor honest pnss, 
I It grieves my heart to see thee thns. 

■^- Be comforted, relief is near; 

For all yonr friends are in the rear. 
' She next the stately ball iniplor*d; 

And thus repued the Wighty lord : 
Since ev*ry beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend : 
Love calls me hence ; a fav'iittt cow 
^ Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
And wjben a lady's in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; 
But see, the goat is just behind. 

The goat remark'd her pulse was high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye. 
My back, says he, may do you harm ; 
The sheep^s at hand, and wool is warm. 

The sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His sides a load of wool sastain'd : 
Said he was slow^ confessed his fears ; 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

She now the trotting calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 

Shall I, says he, of tender age. 
In this important care engage ? ' 
Older and abler pass'd you by : 
How strong are those! how weak am I! 
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Sbonld I presume to bear yon hence, 
Those friends of mme may take dffence. 
Excuse me then ; yon know my heart : 
Bnt dearest friends, alas ! mtist part. 
How shull we all lament 1 Adieu : 
- For see the hodnds are jnst m view. 
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FABLES. 

PART THE SECOND. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

These fables were finished by Mr. Gay, and intended for 
the press, a short time before his death; when they 
"Were left^ with his other papers, ho the care of his 
noble frifpd^and'patronthe diike of Queeusberry. His 
Grace has accordingly committed them to the press, 
and they were printed from the originals in the 
anthor^s own hand-writing. We hope they will please 
equally with liis former fables, though mo^ly on sub- 
jects of a graver and more political turn. They will 
certainly show him to have been, what he esteemed 
the best character, « a man of a truly honest hearty and 
« a sincere lover of his country. » 

FABLE L 

TBE DOG 1.ND TBE FOX. 

To a Lawyer. 

X Know yon lawyers can, with ease. 
Twist woids and meanings as yon please ; 
That language, by yonr skill made pliant. 
Will bend to favoilr ev'ry client; 
That 'tis the fee diftcts the sense, 
. To make out either side's pretence. 
\ ' When you peruse the clearest case. 
Ton see it with a doable face : 

'8/ 
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For scepticism is yont profession ; 

Yon hold there's donht in all expression. 

Hence is the har with fees snppliedy 
Hence eloquence takes either side. 
Yonr hand would have but paltry gleaning, 
Could ev'ry man express his meaning. 
Who dares presume to pen a deed, 
Unless yon previously are fee*d? 
'Tis drawn ; and to augment the cost. 
In dull prolixity engrost. 
And now we*re weU secur'd by law. 
Till the next l^rother find a flaw. 

Kead o*er a will. Was't ever known, 
But yon could make the will your own? 
For when yon read, 'tis with intent 
To find out meanings nevler meant. 
Since things are thus , se defsndendo^ 
I bar faUadobs innuendo). 

Sagacious' Potta's skill 6ould trace 
Some beast of bird in ev'ry face : 
The head, the eye, the nose's shape, 
Prov'd this an owl, and that an ape: 
When, in th«r sketches^ thus designed, 
Kesemb lance brings some friend to mind. 
You show the piece, and give tire hint, 
And find each feature in the print;. 
So monstrous-like the portrait's found, 
All know it, and the laugh goes round. 
Like him T draw from geh'ral natnre ; 
Is't I or you then fix the satire? 
' So, Sir, I be^ yon spare your pains . 
In making comments on lAy strains. 
All private sldnder I ^test, 
I judge not of my neighbonr^s breast: . 
Party »Bd prejudice I hate, 
Aijd^write iw libels 6& thestat^. 
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Shall not my Fable censure ticc, 
Because a knave is over nice ? 
And lest the guilty hear aiid«<&ead, 
Shall not the decalogo^be read ? 
If I lash vice in gen'ral fiction, 
Is'tl apply, or self-conviction ? 
Bmtes are my theme. Am I to blanie^y 
If men in morals arre the same ? 
I no man call an ape or a«s ; "^ 
Tia his own conscience holds th^ ^nti, 
Zlias void of all offence I write .* ' 
l/Vho claims the fable, know^ histigfaf. 

A shepherd's dog, nnskifl'd in sports , 
Pick'd tip acqitdintance of «11 *otts : 
Among the rest a fox be knevfr ; 
By freqnent chat their friendship grew. 1 
, Says Reynard, 'Trs a cruel case. 
That mati should stigmatize onr rac«. 
]No donbt, among ns rogae^ you find, 
As among dogs and human kind. 
And yet , unknown to me tod you , 
There may be honest men and true. 
Thus slander tries whatever it can, 
To put ns on the Toot with mau. 
Let my own actions recommend ; 
No pre j udice cdu Irtind a friend : 
You know me free from all disgttise ; 
My honour as my life I prize. 
' By talk like this, from all mistrust 
I'he dog wa^ cur'd, and thoujght him just. 

As on a time the fox held forth 
On conscience, honesty^ and woi^, 
3udden he stopt ; he qock'd his ear ; 
Low dropt his brushy tail with fear. 

Bless Hi! the hunters are abroad. 
.What's itL that claUer on the rokd? 
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Hold, says the dog, we're safe from hamif 
'Twas notliing bat a false alarm ; 
At yonder t(\yni *tis market-day; 
Some farmer*s wife is on tlie way; 
*Tis so , 1 know h*r pye-balVd mare , 
Dame Dobbins, with her poaltiy ware. 

Reynard grew huff. Says he. This sneer. 
From yon I little thought to hear ; 
Your meaning in your looks I see. 
Pray what's dame Dobbins, friend, to me? 
Did I e'er make her ponltry tninner? 
Prave that I owe the dame a dinner. 

Friend, quoth the car, I meant no harm : 
Then why so captions ? why so warm ? 
My words, in common acceptation, 
ConlH never give this provocation. 
No lamb , for aught I ever knew, 
May be more innocent than you. 
At this, gall'd Reynard winch'd and sworn 
Sach langnage ne\;r was giv'n before. 
What's lamb to me? The saucy hint 
Shews me, base knave, which way yoa fqainiL 
If t'other night your master lost 
Three lambs, am I to pay the cost? 
T Yoar vile reflections would imply 
That I'm the thief. You dog, yoa lie. 
Thou knave, thou fool, the dog replied^ 
The name is jnst, take either side; 
Thy guilt thede applications speak : 
Sirrah ^ 'tis conscience makes you squeak. 

So saying, on the fox he flies. 
The sdf-convicted felon dies. 
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\ FABLE 11. 

r .THE YVLTtniE, TEfE gPAKKOW, AITD OTtHER BtKDS. 

To a friend ife' the' ctMxtttty. 

JCiBB I begin', I mast premise 
Onr ffiinislerA are good and wise; 
So, thongh malicioQS tongnes apply^ 
Pray, what care thipy, or wEat care I? 

Ifi ata free with coarts; be't kno^m, 
I ne'er presnmc to mean onr own. 
If general morals seem to joke 
On ministers, and snch like fofti, 
A captions fool may take offence ; 
What then? He knows his own pretence. 
I meddle with no state-affairs, 
. Bnt 8par6 my' je'st tp sare ray ears. 
Oar present schemes are too profotriid 
For Machia'vel himself to sound : 
To censnre 'em Fve no pretension ; 
I own they're past my comprehension*. 

You sly yonr brother wants a place, 
(Tis many a younger brother's case,) 
And that heveiyr soon intends 
To ply the conrt, and teaze his friends. . 
\ If there his merits chance to find 
\ A patriot of an open mind, 

Wliose constant actions prove him f ctBt' 
Tp both, a king's rfnd peop!e's trust; 
May he, with gratitude, attend, , 

■ AndToWe his rise to such a: friend. 
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Ton praise his parts for baseness fit, 

' His leamiiLg, probity, and wit;. 
But those alone will never do, 
tJnless his patron have 'em too. 
^Ve heard of times , (pray God defend us. 
We're not so good but he can mend us) 
When wicked ministers have trod 
On kings and people,^w and God ; 
With arrogance they girt the throne. 
And knew no int'rest but their own. 
Then virtue, from preferment barr'd, 

' Gets nothing but its own reward. 
A gang of petty knaves attend 'em. 
With proper parts to recommend 'em. 
Then if his patron burn with lust. 
The first in favour's pimp the first. 
His doors are never closed to spies , 
Who cheer his heart with double lies y 
They flatter him, his foes defame, 
So lull the pangs of guilt and shame. 
If schemes of lucre haunt his brain, 
Projectors swell his greedy train : 
Vile brokers ply his private eat 
With jobs of plunder for the year ; 
All consciences must bend and ply ; 
You must vote on, and not know why : 
Through thick and thin yon mui^ go on ; ' 
One scruple, and your place is gone. 
Since plagues hke these have curs'd a land. 
And fav'rites cannot always stand; 
Good courtiers should for change be read^ 
And not have principles too steady : - 
For should a knave engross the pow'r, 
( God shield the realm from that sad hour] 
He must have rogues, or slavish fools; 
Ft>r what's a knave without his toob? 
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Wherever thoae a people drain. 
And strut with infamy and gain ; 
I envy nqt their guilt and state, 
And scorn to share the pnbUck hate. 
Let their oWn servile creatures rise. 
By screening fraud and venting lies : 
Give rae, kind heavhi, a private statiou, 
A mind serene for contemplation : 
Title and profit I ]resign ; 
The post of honour shall he mine. \ 

IMy fable read, their merits view, 
Then herd who will with such a crew. 

In days of yore, (my cautious rhimea 
Always except the present times ) 
A greedy vulture, skfil'd in game, 
Inur'd to guilt, unaw'd by shame, 
Approached the throne in evil hour, 
And step by step intrudes to pow'r : 
When at the royal eaglets ear. 
He longs to ease the monarch's care. 
The monarch grants. With pride elate, 
Behold him minister of state ! 
Around him throng the feather*d rout ; 
Friends must be servM, and some must out* 
Each thinks his own the best pretension; 
This asks a place, and that a pension ; 
The nightingale was set aside ; 
A forward daw his room supplied. 

This'bird, says he, for business fit. 
Hath both sagacity and wit. 
With all his tiims, and shifts, and tricks, 
He's docile, a^ad at nothing sticks. 
Then ti^ith his neighbours one so free 
At all times will connive at me. 
The hawk had due distinction shown. 
For parts and talents tike his own. - 
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Thonsaadb of hireling cocks attend him, ' 
As blostVifi^ bullies to defend him. 

At once tbei-avens were disc^ded^ 
And ma^ies with their po&ts f*ew;ard«d. 

Thoie fowls of omen I detest. 
That pry into another's nest ; 
St4tf^ li^^must lose all good intent ; 
For they foresee and croak tfC events 
My friends ne'er think, but talk by rote, 
Speak what they're taught, and, so too vote. 

When rogues like these, a spatrow criw* 
To h^Qnrs and employm^ts ri^e, 
■ I court no favour, ask no plac^, 
For such prefeFment is disgrajce. 
Within my thatch'dfre treat I find 
( What.the;se ne'er feel ) true peace of . mind. 
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FABLE III, 

^JTSE-SMkBOOn AZrn the J!rOXTZ.TBT. 

. ' To a levee-ihafkt^. 

V V E frequently mispl^oe e^.teem^ 
By judguog men by what they «een:|. 
To birth, wealth, pow'r,.wje should uUow 
Precedence, and our lowest bow. 
la that. is ^ne dUt;inctkM:i ,^bpwn : 
Esteem is virtne's right alone. 
- 1jVit|). partial eye we're apt.tq fc^ 
The m^n of noble pedigree ; 
We're preposses t, my lord, inherit|S, 
In iiome degree his grandsire's merits; 
For.those we iind upon record ; 
But find 1^ nothing but; ^y lord. 
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When we with superficial view ^^ 

Gaze on the rich, we're dazzled too. \ 

We know that wealth, well understood^ 

Hath frequent powV of doing good : 

Then fancy that the thing is done. 

As if the poVr'r and will were one. 

Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 

The thriving knaves that keep *em poor. 
The cringing train of pow'r survey : 

What creatures are so low as they ! 

With what obsequiousness they bend ! 

To what vile actions <^ondescend ! ' 

Their rise is on their raeaiBiess built, 
'. And flatt'ry b their smallest guilt. 

What hommagc, reverence, adoration) 

In eVry age, in ev*ry nation, 

Have sycophants to pow'r addressed I 

No matter who the pow*r possessed. 

Let Ministers be what they will. 

Ton find their levees always fill. 

£v*n those who have perplex'd a state, - 

Whose actions claimed contempt and hate, 
^ Had wretches to applaud their schemes, 

Though more absurd than madmen's dreams. 

When barbarous Moloch was invoked, 

The blood of infants only smok'd 1 

But here, unless all history lies, 

Whole realms have been a sacrifice. 

Look through all courts; 'tis power we find 
* The genial idol of mankind ; 

There worshipped under ev'ry shape; 

Alike the lion, fox, and ape. 

Are followed by time-serving slaves, 
' Rich prostitutes and needy knaves. 
Who then shall glory in his post ? 

How frail his pride! how vain his boast 1 

9 
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The foU'wers of his prosperous hou<* 
. Are as- unstable as his pow'r. 
Pow'r,; by the breath of flartt'ry nurst, 
Tte more it swells, is nearer burst. 
The bubble breaks, 'the-gewgaw endH, 
And in a dirty tear desixends. 

Once oil a time an ancient maid. 
By wishes and by time deeayM, 
To cure the pangs of restless thought. 
In birds and beasts afmnsement sought : 
Dogs,"part'Ots, apes, her hours eraploy'd; 
With these alone she talk'd and toyM. 

A»huge baboon her ^ncytibok, 
Almosta man in ^ze and look. : 
He finger'd ev'ry things found. 
And mimicked all the servants round. ' 
Then too his parts and ready ^t 
Shew'd him for cv*ry business fit : 
With all those talents^ *twas hut just 
That pug shpuld hold a place of tm^t : 
So' to her fav'^rite was assign* d 
'*The charge of all hef feathered kind. 
*Twas his to tend 'cm eve and mom, , 
''And portion out their daily com. 

Behold him now, with' haughty Mlide, 
Assume a ministerial pride. 
The morning rose; in hope of picking. 
Swans, turkeys, peacocks^dncks, and chicken, 
' Fowls of all ranks surround his htit. 
To worship his important atrot. 
The minister appears. The crowd. 
Now here, now Uiere, obse^ious bowM. 
This ^rais*d his parts, and thathts face. 
T'other his dignity in place : 
From bill .to bill the flatt'ry ran ; 
He hears and bears it like a man : 
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For, wIieiLwe flatter self-conceit, 
Wr bat his sentiments repeat. 

Ifwf're too scrapulonslyjnst. 
What profit's in a place of trust ? 
The common practice of the great 
Is to secure' a snug retreat. 
So pug began to turn his brain , 
Like oth^ folks in place , on 'gain. 
An apple- woman's stall was near, 
Well stock'd with froits through all the year : 
Here ;ev'ry day he cramm^ his'.guto. 
Hence were his hoards of pears and nats ; 
For 'twas agreed in way. of trade. 
His payments should.in corn be made. . 

The stock of grain, wafi quickly spent. 
And no account which way it went. . 
Then too the poultry's stary'd condition 
Caus'd speculations of suspicion. 
The facts wece prov'dbeypml dispute; 
Pug iaia$(>refiuid his hoaitls of fruits 
And, though then, minister in chief, 
Was branded a^ a pubUck. thief; 
Disgraced, despis'd, conlln'd tochains. 
He nothing but his pride. vetJMU. 

A goose pasi^'d by.;,he.kneiw the face, 
Seep ev'ry levee while in place^ 

What, no respect ! na rev'rence shown ! 
How saucy, are thes%.creatnres^ grown I 
Not twadays since, says he, yoabow'tl 
The lowest of my favraing crowd. 

Proud fool, replies the goose,. 'tis- trn^, 
Thy corn a floittlfng levee drew ; 
For that I joiA'd the hungry trsttn. 
And sold thee flattery for ti^y grain. 
But tl^jeiii) as now,^ conceited ape, 
^e 4AW thee in thy proper shi^w. , , ' 
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FABLE IV. • 

\ THE l.irT nf OFFICE. 

To a friend. 

\ou tell me that yon apprehend 
My verse may touchy folks offend. 
In prudence too you think my rhinres 
Should never sqtiint at courtiers' crimes ; 
For thou|^ nor this, nor that, is meant. 
Can we another's thoughts prevent? 

You ask me, if T ever knew 
Court-chaplains thus the lawn pursue. 
I iheddle not with gown or lawn ; 
Poets, I grant, to rise must fawn. 
They know great ears are over-nice. 
And never shock their patron's vice ; 
But I this hackney path despise; 
'Tig my ambition not to rise. 
If I must prostitute the muse, 
The base conditions I refuse. 

I neither flatter nor defame, 
Tet own I would bring guilt to shame. 
If I corruption's hand expose, 
\ I make corrupted moft my foes. 

Wh^t then ? I hate the paltry tribe. 
Be virtue mine ; be theirs the bribe. 
I no man's property invade : 
Corruption's yet no lawMIl trade. 
Nor would it mighty ills produce. 
Could I shame brib'ry out of use. 
I know 'twould cramp most politicians, 
Wete they tied down to these conditions^ 
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'Twould stint their pow'r^th«ir riches boand, 
'And make their parts seem less profound. 
Were they denied their proper toob^ 
How could they lead their knaves' aad fools? 
Were this the case, let's take a view 
What dread/ill mischiefs would ensue. 
Though it might aggrandise Xhp state^ 
Could private lax'ry dine on plate? 
Kings might indeed tWr friends, ww^rd, 
But ministers find less regwd. 
Informers . sycophants^ and spies. 
Would not augment the gear's supplies : 
Perhaps too^ take aw»y this prop^ 
An annual job or two. might dsop. 
Besides, if pensioBS were denied^ 
Could avarice support-its pride? 
It might ev'n muaiM^cs confonnd, 
And yet the state be safe »ni soiuid, 

I car^ not though 'tis nnderstood; 
I only mean my country's good : 
And, let who will my freedom hlamte, 
I wish all courtiers did the tame. 
Nay, though some folks the less night ^t, 
I wish the nation out of debt. 

I put no private man's ambition 
With publick good in competitioii: 
Rather than have our laws defec'd), 
J'd vote a minister disgraced. 

I strike at vice, be't where if wiU, 
And what if great folks take it iU ! 
I hope corrnptiony brib'ry, pensioa^ 
Ons may with detestation »entioq» ; 
Think yoa the law, let whoNnll takeit« . 
Can scandaium magnatum make it? 
I vent no slander, owe no grudge. 
Nor of anothtr*a coaaaetict judge : . 
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At hiin or him I take no aim. 
Yet dare against all vice declaim. - 
Shall I not censure breach of trust, 
Becaase knaves know themselves unjust? 
That steward, whose account is clear. 
Demands his honour may appear : 
IHas actions never shun the light ; 
He is, and would he prov'd upright. 
But then you think my fable bears 
Allusion too to state-affairs. 
I grant it does : add who's so great, 
That has the privilege to cheat ? 
If then in any future reign 
.( For ministers may thirst for gain ) 
Corrupted hands defraud the nation, 
I bar no reader's application. 

An ant there was, whote forward prate 
Cohtroul*d all matters in ddiate. 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally would go : ^ 
For he had impudence at will. 
And boasted universal skill. . 
Ambition was his point in view; 
Thus by degrees to pow'r he grew. 

\ Behold him now his drift attain ; 

He's made chief treas'rer of the grain. 

But as their ancient laws are just. 
And punish breach of publick trust, 

j^ *Ti8 order'd^ lest wrong application 

Should starve that wise industrious natibn, 

; That all accounts be stated clear. 

Their stock, and what defray 'd die year; 
That auditors should these inspect, 
^nd publick rapine thus be dieckM: 
!^op this the solemn day was set, 
. The anditors in copicii met : 
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The gran'ry-keeper must explain. 

And balance his account, of grain. 

He brought, since he could not refuse *eili. 

Some scraps of paper to amuse 'em. 

An honest pismire, warm with zeal. 
In justice to the publick weal. 
Thus spoke : The nation's hoard is low ; 
From whence does this profusion flow? 
rk.now our annual fund's amount. 
Why such expence, and where's th' account ? 

With wonted arrogance and pride, 
The ant in ofiice thus replied : 

Consider, Sirs, were secrets told. 
How oouldihe best-schem'd projects hold: 
Should we state-mysteries disclose, 
'Twould lay us open to our foes. 
My duty and my well-known zeal 
Bid me our present schemes conceal : 
But, on my honour, all th' expence. 
Though vast, was for the swarm's defence. 
They pass'd th' account as fair and just, , 
' And voted him implicit trust. 

Next year again the gran'ry drain'd, 
0e thus his innocence maintain*d : , 

Think how our present matters staiid. 
What dangers threat from ev'ry hand ; 
What hosts of turkeys stroll for food, 
No farmer's wife but hath her brood. 
Consider, when invasion's near, . 
Intelligence must cost us dear ; ( 
And, in this ticklish situation, 
A secret told betrays the nation. 
But, on my honour, all th' expence. 
Though vast , was for the swarm's defence^ - 

Again, without examination, 
!niey thank'd his sage administration. 
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The yearr revolves ; the tre»»are speat: 
Again in secret service went. 
His honour top again was pledged, 
To satisfy the charge aUe(lg'd.| ' 

When; tha&, with panick shame possessed. 
An auditor his- friends addres6<*d : 

What are we ? ministerial tools: 
We little knaves are greater fools. 
At last this secret is e&plor d.; 
'Tis our corruption thins the hoard: 
For ev'ry grain we touch'd, at least . 
A thousand his own heaps increased. 
Then, for his kin;, aild fav'rit^ spies, 
A hundred hardly could suffide. 
Thus, for a padtry soeaking bni>«. 
We cheat ourselves, and all the trihe ; 
For all thti magazine eontacuB 
Grows from our annual toil and paina. 

They vote th' aceoant shall be inspected; 
The cunning plond'rer is detected ; 
The fraud is sentenc'd^; and his hoard, 
As due, to pnhlick use sestor'd. 

FABLE V. 

THE B£Aa Iir A. BOAT. 

To a~coxcoiuh< • 

X H A T man must daily wiser grow. 
Whose search is benl himself- to knoiw ; 
Impartially he weighs hie scOpe^ 
And on firm reason founds hie hope ; 
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He tries his strength before the race. 
And never seeks his o^ni disgrace ; 
He knows the compass, sail, and oar. 
Or never laonches from the shore ; 
Before he hnilds, coropntesthe cost, 
And in no proud pnrsnit is lost : 
He learns the bonnds of hnman sense. 
And safely walks within the fences 
Thds conscious of his own defect, 
Are pride and self-importance checVd. 

If then, self-knowledge to pursue, 
Direct our life in ev'ry ^w, 
Of all the fools that pride can boast 
A coxcomb claims distinction most. 

Coxcombs are of «11 ranks and kind ; 
They *re not to sex or age confined. 
Or rich, or poor, or great, or small ; 
And vanity besots *em alt. 
By ignorance is pride increas'd : . 
Those most assume who know the least; 
Their own false balance gives 'em weight. 
But ev'ry othe^ finds *em light. 

Not that all coxcombs' follies strike, 
And draw our ridicule alike ; 
To diffrent merits each pretends : 
This in love- vanity transcends ; 
That, smitten with his lace and shape. 
By dress distingnishes the ape ; 
T'other with learning crams his shelf. 
Knows books and all things but himself. 

All these are fools of low. condition,^ 
Compared with coxcombs of ambition. 
For those, puff d up with flatt'ry, dare 
Assume a nation's various care. 
*They ne'er the grossest praise mistrust, 
Iheir sycophants seem hardly just : 
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The slack sail sl^fts frofiuside to side; 
The boat antrimm'd admits tlie tide. 
Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 
His oar breaks short, the radder*s lost. 
The bear, presuming in his skill. 
Is here and there officious still; 
Till spiking on the dang'rons sands 
A-groiind the shattered vessel stands* 
To see tj^ bungler thus dis^rest, 
The very fishes sneer and jest. 
, Bv*n gudgeons join in ridicule. 
To mortify the meddling f ooL 
The clam'roos watermen appear; 
Threats, curses, oaths, insult his ear : 
' Seiz*d, thresh'd and chain'd, he's dragged to land: 
Derision shouts along the strand. 



FABLE VI. 

TBE 'squire 1.KD HIS CUK. 

, To a country- gentleman. 

H E man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part. 
He never needs the screen of lies 
His inward bosom to disguise. 
In vain malicious tongues assail; 
Let' envy snarl, let slander rail, 
From virtue's shield, secure from wound. 
Their blunted venom'd shafts rebound. 
So shines his light before mankind. 
His actions prove his hcmest mind^ 
If in his country's cause he rise. 
Debating senates to advise. 
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Uiibrib*d, iinaw*d, h« dares impart 
The honest dictates'of his heart. 
Tfio ministerial frown he fears. 
Bat in his virtue perseveres. 

Bat wonid yon play the politidan, 
Whose heart's averse to intaition, 
Yoarlips at all times, nay, yonr reason. 
Mast be controtd^d by place and season. 
What statesman conld his pbw*r support, \ 
Were lying tongnes forbid the court ? 
Did princely ears to trnth attend, 
What Minister could gain his end ? 
How could he raise his tools to place. 
And horw his honest foes ctisgrace ? 

That politician tops his part, 
Who readily can lie with art. 
The man's proficient hi his trade ; 
His pbw'^ir is strong, his fortune's made, 
iy tiiat the int'rest of the throne 
Is made subservient to his own : 
By that have kings of old, dehtded, 
. All their own friends for his exdnded. 
By that, his selfish schenies pursuing, 
He thrives upon the pubhck ruin. 

Antiochus (i), With hardy pa^e, 
ProvoVd the dangers of ^e chace ; 
And,' lost from all his in«niri train, 
Travers'd the w6od atid pathless plain : 
A cottage lodg'd the royal ' guest t 
The Parthian down brought forth his l/est. 
The iLing unknown his feast efrjoy'd. 
And various chat th6 hour^ employ'd.^ 
From wine what' sadden friendship springes { 
Frankly they talked of coprts and kings.^ 

(i) Plutarch; * . i ' . • 
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We conntry-folks, the clown replies, 
Conld ope our gracious monarch's eyes. 
The king, as all onr neighbours say, 
Might he ( God bless him ! ) have his way. 
Is sound at heart, and means our good. 
And he would do it, if he could. 

^ If truth in courts were not forbid, 
Nor kings nor subjects would be rid. 
Were he in pow'r, we need not doubt him ; 
But that transferr'd to those about him, 
On them he throws the regal cares : 
And what mind they? Their own affairs* 

If such rapacious hands he trust. 
The best of men may seem unjust. 
From kings to coblers 'tis the same : 
Bad servants wound their masters' fame^ 
In this our neighbours all agree ; 
Would the king knew as much as we. 
Here he stopt short. Repose they sought: 
The peasant slept; the monarch thought. 

The courtiers leam*d, at early dawn. 
Where their lost sov'reign was withdrawn. 
The guards' approach our host alarms. 
With gaudy coats the cottage swarms. 
The crown and purple robes they bring. 
And prostrate fall beforq.the king. 
The clown was call'd, the royal guest ^ 
By due reward his thanks exprest. 
. The king then turning to the croiyd, -« y 
Who fawningly before him bow'd^ > 

Thus, spoke : Since, bent on private gaiiif 
Tour cpunsds first misled my reign, 
Taught and inform'd by you alone, 
No truth the royal ear hath known. 
Till here conversing. Hcnce,'ye ci^w. 
For now I know myself andyou. , 
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Whenever the royal ear's engrost, 
State-lies but little genius cost : 
The fav'rite then securely robs 
And gleans a nation by his jobs. 
Franker «nd bolder grown in ill. 
He daily poisons dares ipstill ; 
And, as hLs present views suggest. 
Inflames or sooths the royal breast. 
Thus wicked ministers oppress. 
When oft the monarch means redress. 

Would kings their ])rivate subjects hear, . 
A minister must talk with fear: 
If honesty oppos'd his views, / 

He dare not innOcenoe accuse : 
*TwouId keep him in such narrow bound, 
He ^ould not right and wrong confound. 
Happy were kings, could they disclose 
Their real Mends and real foes .* 
Were both themselves and subjects known^ 
A monarch's will might be his own. 
Had he the use of ears and eyes. 
Knaves would no more be counted wise. 
But then a minister might lose . 
( Hard case .' ) his own ambitious views. « 
When such as these have vex'd a state, 
Pursn'd by universal hate, 
Their false support at once hath fail'd, 
And persevering truth prevail'd. 
Expos*d their train of fraud is seen ; 
Truth will at last remove the screen^ 

A country *Squire, by whim directed. 
The true, stanch dogs of chase neglected. 
Beneath his board no hound was fed ; 
His hand ne'er stroak'd the spaniel's heftd. 
A snappish cur, alone carest. 
By lies had banish'd all the rest ; 
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Tap had his ear; and defamation 
Gave him foU scope of conversation. 
His sycophants most be preferr'd. 
Room must be made for all his herd : 
Wherefore 9 to bring his schemes about. 
Old faithful serrants all must oat. 

The car on er*ry creature flew, 
( As other great men*s puppies doy )•' 
Unless due court to him were shown, 
And both their face and business known. 
No honest tongue an audience found : • 
He worried all the tenants round ; 
For why, he hv*d in constant fear 
Lest truth by chance should interfere^ 
If any stranger dar'd intrude. 
The noisy cur his heels pursu'd. 
Now fierce with rage , now struck with dread; 
At once he snarled, bit, and fled. 
Aloof he bays, with bristling hair. 
And thus in secret growls his fear : 
Who knowabnt truth, in this disguise. 
May frustrate my best guarded lies? 
Should she, thus mask'd, admittance find. 
That very hour my ruin's signed. 

Now in his howl's continn'd sonnd. 
Their words were lost, the voiee was drown'd. 
Ever in awe of honest tongues. 
Thus ev'ry day he strain'd his longs. 

It happened, in ill-omen'd hour. 
That Yap, nnmindful of his pow'r. 
Forsook his post, to love indln'd ; 
A fav'rite bitch was in the wind : 
By her sednc'd, in am'rous play 
They frisVd the joyous hours away. 
Thus by untimely love pursuing. 
Like Antony, he sought his ruin. 
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For now the *Sqaire, nnvexM with noise, 
An hone»t neighboar s chat enjoys. 

Be free, sayft he^ yonr mind impart ; 
I love a friendly open heart. 
Methinks my tenants shnn my gate ; 
Why such a stranger grown of late? 
Pray tell me what offence thfiy find : 
'Tis phdn. they're not so well inclined. 

Tom off your cor, the fartner cries,, . 
"Who feeds yonr ear with daily lie»t 
I His snarling insolence offends ; 
*Tis he that keeps yon from y((ar friendf • 
Were hut that saucy pnppy chefkt. 
You'd find again the same respect. 
Hear only him, he'll swear it too 
That all our hatred is to yon; 
But learn from us your true estate : 
Tis that cnrs'd cur alone we hate. 

The 'Squire heard trudi. Now Yap rush'd in ; 
The wide hall echoes with his din : 
. Yet truth prevail'd ; and, with disgrace. 
The dog was cudgell'd out of place. 

FABLE VII. 

THE COUirTKTMA.]r AHD ^VTlTEH. 

To Myself. 

XI Av s you a friend ( look round and spy ) 
So fond, so prepossess'd as I ? 
Your faults, so obvious to mankind. 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of Fortune blown, 
Yonr airy castlea were <^*erthrow9, 

10. 
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Hay« I been over prone to blame, 
Or mortified yonr hours with shune ? 
Was I e'er known to ds^mp yonr spirit. 
Or twit yon with the want of merit P 
"lis not so strange that Fortune's frown 
. Still perseyeres to keep yon down, 
liook ronnd, and see what others do. 
Would you be rich and honest too? 
Have yon, like those she rais'd to plaee. 
Been ojlportunely mean and base ? 
Have you, as times req«dr'd, resigned 
Truth, honour^ virtue, peace of mind? 
If these arft scruples, give her o'er ; 
Write, pracfise morals, and be poor. 

The gifts of fortune truly rate; 
< Then tell me what would mend youT-stat^ 
If happiness on wealth were built. 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt: 
As grows the miser's hoarded store,^ ^ 
His fears, his wants, inctease the m<^e. 

Think, Gay, (what ne'er may be the case,) 
Should fortune take yon into grace. 
Would that your happiness augment? 
What can she give beyond content ? 

Suppose yourself a wealthy heir^ 
With a vast annual income clear ! 
In all the affljience yen possess. 
Ton might not feel one care the less. 
Might you not then, Uke others, find 
With change of fortune, change of mind? ' 
Perhaps profuse beyond all rnlie, 
You might start out a glaring fool ; 
Your luxury might break all bounds : 
Plate, table, horses^ stewards, hounds. 
Might svfell your debts ; then lust of play 
T^o ^egal income c«n deftay. 
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Sunk is all erecUi:, wriu assail, 
And doom your future life to jail. 

Or, were yon dignified with pow*r, 
VTould that avert one penaiTe hour? 
Ton might giye avarice its awing , 
Defraud a nation, hlind a king : 
Then, from the hirelings in your cause, 
Though daily fed with false applaiue, 
Conld it a real joy impart ? • 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 

Is happiness ycrar point in view? 
( I mean th' iDtiinsick and the true ) . . 
She nor in camps or courts resides,' 
Nor in the humble cottage hides ; 
Yet found alikfe in ev*ry sphere ; 
Who finds content, will find her there. 

O'erspent with toil, beneath the shade . 
A jpeasant rested on hia spade. 

Good gods I he cries, 'tis hard to bear 
This load of tife from year to year. 
Soon as the morning streaks the skies. 
Industrious labour bids ma rise; 
With sweat I earn my homely fare, 
. And ev'ry day renews my care. 

Jove heard the discontented strain, 
Andthua rebnVd the mnnn'ring twain : 

Speak out your wants then, honest friend; 
Unjust oomplainta the gods offend. 
If yon repine at partial fate. 
Instruct .me what could mend your state. 
Mankind in ev*ry station see. 
What wish yon? Tell me what you'd be. 

So said : upborne upon a cloud, 
The clown snrvey'd the anxious crowd. 

Yon face of care,«ays Jove, behold. 
His bulky bags are fill- d with gold. ^ 
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See with what joy he counts it o'er !•' 
That sam: to-day hath swell'd hia store* 
Were I that matt, the peasant cried. 
What hleaaing oonM I ask beside? • 

Hold, says the god ; first learn to know 
Tme happiness from ontward show* 

This optick glass of intuition 

Here, take it, view his tme condition. 

He look*d, and saw the miser^s bteast, 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at rest; 
Want ever stares him in the face. 
And fear anticipates disgrace : 
With conscious guilt he saw him start; 
£j£tortion gnaws his throbbing heart ; 
And never, or in thought or dream. 
His breast admits one happy gleam. 

May Jove, he cries, reject my prayV, 
And guard my life from guilt «nd care! 
My soul ablvors that wwtch's fate : 

keep me in my humble state ! 
Bat see, amidst a gaudy crowd. 
Yon minister so gay add proud, 
On him what happiness attends. 

Who thus rewards his grateful friends 1 . . 

First take the glass,the Ood replies ; 
Man views the woiid with partial eyes. 

Good gods ! exclaims the startled wight. 
Defend me from this hideous sight! 
Corruption, with oorrosiye smart. 
Lies cauk'ring on his gnilty heart : 

1 see him, with polluted hand. 
Spread the contagion o*er the land. 
Now avVice with insatiate jaws. 
Now rapine with her harpy daws. 
His bosom tears. His conscious breast 

^ Groans, with a loadof ciimes.opprest. 
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See hint, mad and drank with power, * 
Stand tott'iing on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in speeches vain and prond, 
His boasts insnlt the nether crowd; 
Now, seic'd Irith giddiness and fear. 
He trembles lest his fall is near. 

Was ever wretch like this, he cries, 
Snch misery in such disgnise I 
The change, O Jore, I disavow; 
Still be my lojt the spade and plough. 

He nex^ confirmed by speculation. 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
For he the statesman seem'd H^part, 
And bore similitude of heart. 
Nor did the soldier's trade inflame 
His hopes with thirst of spoil and fame : 
The miseries of war he monm'd ; 
Whole nations into deserts tum'd. 

By these have laws and rights been brav*d; 
By diese was free-born man enslav'd^ 
When battles and invasion cease, 
Why swarm they in the lands of peace P 
Snch change, says he, may I decline ; 
The sc3rthe and ciril aims be mine ; 

Thus weighing life in each condition, . 
The clown withdrew his rash |>etition. 

When thus the God : « How mortals err ! 
If yon true happiness prefer, 
'Tis to no rank of life oonfin'd. 
But dwells in ev'ry honest mind. 
Be justice then your sole pursuit : 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 

So Jove, to gratify the. down. 
Where first he found him, set him down. 
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FABLE VIII. 

THE ]Ii.ir, THE CAT, THE DOG, AlffO TBI BLY. 

To in J nadre country. 

Xl AIL, happy land ! whose fertile ^^imdf 
The liqnid fence of Neptane bounds; ^ 
By boanteq(k nature set apart, 
The seat of industry and art! 
O Britain \ chosen port of trade, 
May Inx'ry ne'er thy sons invade ; 
May never minister, intent 
His private treasures to augment. 
Corrupt thy state. If jealous foes 
Thy rights of commerce dare'oppose. 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awe? 
Who is't prescribes the Ocean law P 

Whenever neighboring states contend, 
Tis thine to be the gen*hil friend. 
What is't who rules in other lands ? 
On trade aloAe thy glory stands. ■ 
That benefit is uncOnfin*d, 
Diffusing good among mankind : 
That first gave lustre to thy reigns, 
And scatter'd plenty o*er thy plains : 
'TIS that alone thy wealth supplies. 
And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 
Be commerce then thy sole design; 
Keep that, and all the world is tb^ne. « 

When naval traflick ploughs the main. 
Who shares not in the merchant's gain?. 
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'Tis that sapports the regal state, 
And makes the farmer's heart elate: 
The num'roas flocks, that clothe the landy 
Can scarce supply the loom's demand ; 
Prolifick culture glads the fields. 
And the hare heath a harvest yields. 

Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the puhlick care. 
Who's horn for sloth (i) ? To some we find 
The plough-share's annual toil assign* d. 
Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 
Some the swift-gliding shuttle throw : 
Some, studious of the wind and tide. 
From pole to pole our commerce guide : 
Some, taught by industry,- impart 
With,hands and feet the works of art : 
While some, of genius more refin'^ 
With head and tongue assist mankind : 
Each, aiming at one common end. 
Proves to the whole a needful friend. 
Thus, bom each other^s useful aid. 
By turns are obligations paid. 

The monarch, when his table's spread. 
Is to the clown oblig'd for breadi^ 
And, when in all his gl^ry drest. 
Owes to the loom his royal vest. 
Do not the mason's toil and care . . 

Protect him from th* inclement air! 
Does not the cutler's art supply 
The ornament that guards his thigh ! 
All these, in duty to the throne. 
Their common obligations own. 
Tis he ( his own or people's cause ) 
Protects their properties and laws. 

(i) Barrow.,, ...... 
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Thns they their honest toil employ, 
And with content their fruits enjoy. 
4 In ev'ry rank, or great or small, 
*Tis industry supports us all. 

The animals, by want oppressed, 
To man their services addressed. 
While each pursn'd their selfish good. 
They hungered for precarious food» 
Their hours with anxious cares were vext ; 
One day they, fed, ahd starVd the next. 
They saw that plenty, sure and rife, 
Was found alone in social life ; 
That mutual industry professM 
TheTarions wants of man redressed. 

The cat, half-famishM, lean and weak. 
Demands the privilege to speak. • 

WeJ^ puss, says man, ai^d what can you 
To benefit the publick do ? 
The cat replies : These teeth, these claws. 
With vigilance shall serve the cause. 
The mouse, destroy*d by my pursuit, 
!No longer shall your feasts pollute. 
Nor rats^ from nightly ambnscadr. 
With wasteful teeth your stores invade. ' 

I grant, says man, to gen'ral use 
Your parts and talents niay conduce ; 
For rats and mice purloin our grain, 
And threshers whirl the flail in vain : 
Thus shall the cat a foe to spoil, 
Protect the farmer's honest toil. 

Then, turning to the dog, he cHed, 
Well, sir; be next your merits tried. 

Sir,«ays the dog, by self-applanstt 
We seem to own a friendless* cause. 
Ask those who know me, if distrust 
E'er found me treach'rous or unjust ? 
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Did I e*er faith or ftiendship break ? 
Ask all those creatnres ; let them speak.* 
My vigilance and trusty zeal 
Perhaps might serve the pnblick weal. 
Might not your flocks in safety feed. 
Were I to guard the fleecy breed ? 
Did I the nightly watches keep, 
Coold thieves invade yon while yon sleep ? 

The man replies : *Tis just and right ; 
Kewards such service should requite. 
So rare, in property, we find 
Trust nncorrupt among mankind, 
That, taken in a pnblick view. 
The first distinction is your due. 
Such merits all reward transcend : 
Be then my comrade and my friend.. 

Addressing now the fly : From you 
"What pnblick service can accrue ? 
From me ! the flutt'ring insect said, 
I thought you knew me better bred; 
Sir, I'm a gentleman. Is^t fit 
That I to industry submit? 
Let mean mechanicks, to be fed. 
By business earn ignoble bread. 
Lost in excess of daily joys. 
No thought, no care my life annoys. 
At noon , the lady*s matin hour, 
I sip the tea's delicious flow*r. 
On cates luxuriously I dine. 
And drink the fragrance of the vine. 
Studious of elegance and ease. 
Myself alone I seek to please. 

The man his pert conceit derides^ 
And thus the nseless coxcomb <Aiide8 : 

Uenoe, fi«m that peach, that downy seat ; 
No idle fool deserves to eat. 

II 
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Gould you have sapp'd the blushing rlnd« 
And on that pulp ambrosial din'd. 
Had not some hand with skill and toil. 
To raise the tree, p^epar'd the soil? 
Consider, sot, what would ensue, 
Were all such worthless things as you. 
You'd soon be forc'd , by hunger stong , 
1\> make your dirty meals on dung: 
On which such despicable need, 
Unpitied, is reduced to feed* 
Besides, Tain selfish insect, learn, 
( If you can right and wrong discern ) 
That he who with industrious zeal 
Contributes to the pviblick weal. 
By adiUng to the common good, 
His own hath rightly understood, i ] 

So saying, with a suAden blow. 
He laid the noxious vagrant low : 
Crush'd in his luxury and pride. 
The spunger qn the pnblick ^jlied. 

\ 

» 

FABLE IX. 

THE jXCKi.LL, LEOPARD, AND OTHKR BEASTS. 

To a modern Politician. 

± OR A ITT <;orruption sways ouinkind; 
That int'rest too perverts the mind; 
That br^s have blinded common sen^, 
Foil'd reason, truth, and eloqaence : 
J gran( ypii too, our pres^Ujt crimes 
Can equal tho^ of formi^r times- 
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lA^inst plain facts shall I engage. 

To vindicate our righteous age ? 

I know, that in a modem fist. 

Bribes in full energy stibsist. 

Since then these arguments prevail, * 

And itching palms are still so frail, 

Hence politictatis, yon surest. 

Should drive the nail that goes the best; 

That it shews parts and penetration, 

To ply men with the right temptation. 

To this I humbly must dissent : 
Premising, No reflexion's meant. 

Does justice or the client's sense 
Teach lawyers either side*s defence? 
The fee gives eloquence its spirit ; 
lliat only is the client's merit. 

Does art, wit, wisdom, or address, 
Obtain the prostitute's caress ? 
The guinea, as in other trades , 
From ev'ry hand alike persuadesl 
Man, Scripture says, is prone to evil ; 
But does that vindicate the devil? 
Besides, the more mankind are prone. 
The less the devirs parts are shown. 
CcMTUption's not of modem date ; 
It hath been tried in ev*ry state. 
Great knaves of old their pow'r have fenc'd 
By places, pensions, bribes dispensed ; 
By these they gloried in sncccJss, 
And imptidently dar'd oppress ; 
By these despoticly they sway*d. 
And slaves extoU'd the hand that paid ; 
Wor parts nor genius were employ'd. 
By these alone were realms destroy'd. 

Now see these wretches in disgrace, 
Stript of their treasures, pow'r, and place; 
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View tliem abandoned and ^rlom, 
Expos'd to jast reproach and scorn. 
What now is all your pride, yonr boast? 
Where are yonr slavea, yonr flattering host? 

What tongues now feed yon with appla^use? 
Where are the campions of yonr canse? 
Ndw ei^'n that very fawning train 
Who shar'd the gleanings of your gain. 
Press foremost who shall first accuse 
Tour selfish jobs, yonr paltry Tiews, 
Tour narrow schemes, your breach of trust. 
And want of talents to be just. 

l^at fools were these amidst their pow*r ! 
How thoughtless of their adverse hour ! 
What friends were made? A hireling herd. 
For temporary votes preferred. 
Was it, these sycophants to get. 
Tour bounty swelled a nation's debt? 
Tou're bit. For these, like Sw^ss, attend^ 
No longer pay, no longer friend. 

The Uon is , beyond dispute , 
Allowed the most maqestic^ brute; 
His valour and his genVous mind 
Prove him superior of his kind. 
Tet to jackalls , as 'tis averr'd , 
Some lions have their pow'r transferred ; 
As if the parts of pimps and spies 
To govern forests could suffice. 

Onoe, studious of his private good, 
A proud fackall oppres«'d the wood ; 
To cram his own insatiate jaws 
Invaded property and laws. 
The forest groans with discontent^ 
Fresh wrongs the gen'ral hate foment, 
llie spreading murmurs reached his ear; 
His secret hoars were vex'd with fear. 
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Height after night he weighs the case, 
And feels the terrors of disgrace. 

By friends , says he, 1*11 gaarrd my seat; 
By those , tnalicions tongnies defeat : 
1*11 istrenghten pow'r hy new allies, , 
And all' my clam'rons foes despise. 

<To make the gen'rons beasts his friends 
He cringes, lawns^ and condescends ; 
But those repals'd his ahjeet conrt, 
And soorn*d oppression to sapport. 
Friendts must be had. He can*t subsist. 
Bribes shall new proselytes enlist. 
But these nought weighed in honest paws ; 
For bribes confessed a wicked canse : 
Yet think not ev*ry paw withstandis 
'l^'hat had prevailed in hamab, hands. 

A tempting turnip's silver skin 
Drew'fthase hog throuf^ thick and thin r 
Bought with a stag's delicious haunch. 
The mercenary wolf wata. stanch : 
The couFert fox grew warm and hearty, 
A pullet gain'd him to the party r 
The golden ^pippin in his fist, 
A cliatt!ting monkey joiti'd the list. 

But soon, expos'd to publick hate. 
The fav'rite's fall redress'd the state. 
Theieopard, vindicating right, > 
^ad brought his secret frauds to hght.- 
As rats ( before the mansion £alls ) 
Desert late hospitably walls. 
In shoals, the servile creatures run. 
To bow before the rising sun. 

The hog with warmth expres&'d his zeal, 
And was for hanging those that steal ; 
But hop'd, though low, the publick hoard 
IVlight-half a turnip still affordt 

II. 
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Since saving measureft were proCest, 
A lamb's bjead was the wolf's request.. /.. 
The fox sttbinitted, if to toach 
. A gosling would be deem'd too n),aeh. 
The monkey thought his grin and chatttr.. 
Might ash a nut, or some such matter. 

Ye hirelmgs, hence ! . the leopard cries ; 
Toar venal conscience I despise. 
He whq the puhlich good intends 
By bribes needs never purchase hitanis* 
\ Who acta this jnst, this open part, * 
Is propt by ev*ry honest heart, 
Corruption now too late hath show'd. 
That bribes are always ill bestowed i 
By you your bubbled master's teughtf 
Time-serving tools^not friends, ace bongVt^ 

FABLE X. 

TB£ D£4»SZrxaA.TE BESS. 

To the reverend Dr. Swift, dean of St. Patrick'sr 



Hou GE courts the practice disallow, 
A friend at all times rU avow. 
In politicks I know 'tis wrong: 
A friendship may be kept too long; 
And that they call the prudent part. 
Is to wear interest next the heart. 
Aa the times take a diff rent face. 
Old friendships should to new give plaoe. 

I know too you have many foes, 
That owning ypn is .sharing those : 
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TTuit ev*ry luutve in ev'ry station^ 

Of higk and low dencMniiiatiOii, 

For what yoa speak, and what yon vmH^ 

Dread yon at onoe, and bear you apite, 

Snch freedoma in yonr worka are shown. 

They ean't enjOy what*« not Uieir own. 

All dnneaa too in ohnrch and state 

In frothy nonaenae ahew their hate ; , 

With all the petty scribbling crew, 

( And those pert seta ate not a ftm^) ■ 

'Gainat yon and Pope their envy spnrt : 

The bookaellerS' alone are hart» 

dttod ^ods! by what a pow'rfnl race • 
( For blockheads may have pow'r and place ) 
Are aemtdala rais'd, and libeU writ. 
To prove your honesty and wit ! 
Think- with yonrself: Those worthy Jneii^ 
Ton know, hatre snffer'd by yonr pe». 
From them you've nothing bnt your due. ' 
From hence, 'tis plain^ yonr friends are leif« 
Except nyoeif^ I know of none. 
Besides the wise and good alone. 
To set the case in fairer lights 
My fable shall tiaub rest recite ; 
Which, though unlike our present state, ■' 
I for the morai*s sake relate* 

A bee of (^nnlngv not of parts^ 
Luxurious^ negligent of arts, 
Rapacioun^itrrogant, and vain^ 
Greedy .of pow>v bnt more of ga&tt. 
Corruption sow'd throoghout the hivJBti 
l^y petty rognes the great ones thrii^e.. , 

As pow'r and wealth his views iinppliffd^' 
*Twas seen in tiverbearing pride. 
With him loud impudence had nurit : 
The bee of conscience wanted spirit ) 
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And thos^who follow'd honoar's rales 
Were laugk*d to scorn for sqneamisl) fools. 
iYealth dtaim'd distinction, favon^, graoe ; 
And poverty .alone was base. 
He treated industry with slight. 
Unless he found his profit by't. 
Bights, laws, and liberties gave way 
7o bring his selfish schemes in play : 
The swarm forgot the coinmon toil, 
To share the gleanings of his spoil. 

While Ytttgar sonls, of narrow parts. 
Waste life in low mechani<^ arts, 
Let ns, says he, to genins born, * 

' The drudgery of onr fathers scorn. > 
llie wasp and drone, yon must agree. 
Live with more elegance than we. 
Like gentlemen they sport*and play ; 
No bas'nees interrupts the day: 
Their hoars to laxory they give, 

• And nobly on their neighbours live. 
A stubborn bee, among thcMwarm^ 
With honest indignation warm. 
Thus from his cell with seal replied ; 
. I slight thy frowns, and hate thy pride. 
The laws onr- natirve rights protect ; 
Offending thee, I those respect. 
Shall Inxcny corrupt the hive, 
And lione against die torrent strive? 
Exert the honour of your race t - 
He builds his rise on yonr disgrace. 
'Tis industry our state maiatains. 
'Twas honest toils and honest gains 
That raised our sires to pOwV and fame. 
Be virtuous ; save yoursdves from shame. 
Know that in selfish ends pursuing 
You scran^Ie for the pnhUck ruin. 
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He spoke; and, from his cell dismiss'il. 
Was insolendy scoff'd and hiss*d, 
W^th him a friend or two resign* d^ 
Disdaining the degenerate kkid. 

These drones, says he, these insects vile, 
( I treat them in their proper style ) 
May for a time oppress the state , 
Thay own onr virtue by their hate ; 
By that onr merits they reveal. 
And recommend onr pnhliok seal ; 
Disgraced by this corrupted crew, 
We*re hononr'd by the virtuous few. 

FABLE XL 

TBB P1C&-B0RSE AHD THE CimRlEE. 

* 

To a young nobleman. 

J5 B o T «, my lord , in-early youth. 
To suffer^ nay, encourage truth : 
And blame me not for diarespect^ 
If I the Flatt'rer*s style reject ; 
With that, by menial tongues supplied, 
Tou*re daily cocker'd up in pride. 

The tree's distinguished by the fruit. 
Be virtue then your first pursuit; 
Set your great ancestors in view , 
Like them deserve the title too; 
Like them ignoble actions scorn : 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 

Tho* with less plate their side-board shone. 
Their cpnscienoe always was their own ; 
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lliey ne'er at levees meanly fawn*d. 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands, by no cormption stain'd, 
The minister&l bribe disdained ; 
They serv'd the crown with loyal zeal ;| 
Tet jealons of the pnblick weal, ' 

They stood &e bulwark of oar laws, 
And wore at heart their country's cause; 
By neither place nor pension bought, 
They spoke and voted as they thought. 
Thus did your sires adorn their seat ; 
And such alone are truly great. 

If you the paths of learning flight , 
You*re but a fiance in stronger light; 
In foremost rank the coward plac'd 
Is more conspic'ously disgrac'd, 
If yon, to serve a paltry end. 
To knavish jobs can condescend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due ; 
In that you have precedence too. 
Whence had you this illustrious name? 
From virtue and umblemish'd fame. 
By birth the name alone descends ; 
Tour honour on yourself depends ; 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Assuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by study must be won, * 
*Twas ne'er entail'd from son to son. 
Superior worth your rank requires ; 
For' that mankind reveres your sires : 
If yon degen'rate from your race. 
Their merits heighjten your disgrace. 

A carrier, ev'ry night and mom, 
Would see his horses eat their com. 
This sunk the hostler's vails, 'tis true. 
But then his horses had their due. 



« 
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Were we so cautions in all cases. 

Small gain ^ould rise from greater places. 

The manger now had all its measare. 
He heard the grinding teeth with pleasore ; 
When ail at once confusion rung, 
They snorted) jostled, hit, and flnng. 
A pack-horse tum'd his head aside, 
Foaming, his eye halls swell'd with pride, 
* Good gods ! says he, how hard's my lot ! 
Is then my high descent forgot ? 
Keduc'd to drudg'ry and disgrace, 
( A life unworthy of my race ) 
Must I too bear the ,yile attacks 
Of ragged scrubs, and vulgar hacks ? 
See scurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 
Daires from the man^r thrust my head ! 
Shall I , who boast a double line, 
On offals of these creatures dine ? 
Kicked by old Ball * so mean a foe! 
My honour suffers by the blow. 
Newmarket speaks my grandsirfe^s fame, 
AJl jockeys still revere his name : 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his massy plates enroird. 
Whene'er led forth upon the plain, • 
iTon saw him with a liv'ry train ; 
Returning too, with laurels crown' d, 
Tou heard the drums and trumpets sound. 
Let it then. Sir, be understood, 
Kespept's my due : for I have blood. 
Yaiu-glorious fool J the carrier cried. 
Respect was never paid to pride. 
Know 'twas thy giddy wilful heart 
Rediic'd thee to this slavish part. 
Did not thy headstrong youth disdain • 
To learn the conduct of th« rein ? 
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Thus coxcombs^ blind to real merit. 
In Ticioas frolicks fancy spirit. 
What is't to me by ^bom begot?, 
' Thon restive, pert, conceited sot. 
Tour sires I reT*rcnce ; 'tis their due : 
But, worthless fool, what's that to you? 
Ask all the carriers on the road,' 
They'll say thy keeping's ill b«staw'd* 
. Then vannt no more thy noble race^ * 
That neither mends thy strength nor jp^oe.. 
What profits me thy boast of blood? 
An ass hath m6re intrinsick good« 
By outward shew let'ft not ht cheated! 
An ass should like (in ass be treated. 



« 



FABLE XIL 

BA« ▲iro FORTUNE. 

To a joang heir. 



O ooN as your father's death tras known) 
As if th' estate had been thdr'own 
The gamesters outwardly exprest - 
The decent joy within your breast. 
So lavish in your praise they grew. 
As spoke their certain hopes in you. 

One counts your income of the year, 
How muoh in ready money clear. 
No house, -says he, is more oompleat ; 
The garden's^legant and great. 
iSow ^ne the park around it lies ! 
The timber's of tt noble sise. 
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Then count Ms jewels and lib plate. 
Besides, 'tis no entaiVd estate. . . 

If cash run low^ his lands in.fee 
Are, or for sale, or mortgage^ free. 

Thus they, before you threw the main, 
Seem*d to anticipate their gain. 
Would you, when thieves were known abroad, 
iriring forth your treasures in the road? 
Would not the fool abet the stealth. 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth^ 
Tet this you do, whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 

Gould fools to keep their own contrive. 
On .what, on whom could, gamesters thrive^.' 
Is it in charity you gam,e, . 
To save your worthy gang frqm shame? - 
Unless you furnish'd daily bread. 
Which way could idleness be fed? 
Conld these professors pf deceit 
Within the law no longer cheat.,* 
They must run boldor risks for prey, 
And atrip the trav'ler, pn the way« ^ 

llins in your annual rents they share, 
And 'scape the noose from year to y^ar. 
Consider, ere you make the bet. 
That sum might cross your tailor^s debt, . 
When you the pilf 'ring rattle shfke. 
Is not your honour too at stake ? 
Must you not by qi^an lies evade I 

To-morrow's duns from ev'ry, trade?, •" ! 
By promises so often paid, 
Is yet your tailor's bill defray'd? * 
Must you not pi^fully fawn; \ 
To have your batcher's writ ^thdrawn?^.. 
This must be done. In de^ts of play j 
Tout hoaotu:,«Y|ffe]:s BO delay: 
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And not thia year's and next year's rent 
Hsf SOBS of rapine can content. 
Look round. The wrecks of play behold^ 
Estates dSsmember'd, mortgaged, sold! ^ 
Their owneM, not to jails confin'd, 
Shew equal poverty of mind. 
. Some, who the spoil of knaves were made^ 
Too faite attempt to learn their trade. 
Some, for the folly of one hour. 
Become the dirty tools of pow'r^ 
And, with the mercenary list, 
Upon court^haiity subsist. 

Ton*U find at last this maxim tme, ' 
Fools are the game which knaves pnrsne. * 

The forest, a whole century's shade, 
Mnst be on^ Wasted ruin made. 
No mercy's shewn to age or kind; 
The gen'ral massacre is sign'd. 
The park too sl^ares the dreadful fate. 
For duns gtbw'loilder at the gate. 
Stem clowns obedient to the 'squire, 
(What will nor barVrons hands for hire?) 
With brawny arms repeat the stroke : 
Fall*n are the e(m' and rev'rend oak. ' 
lliroagh the long wood lond axes sound, ' 
AAd echo groans with ev'ry wound. 

To see &e desolation spread,' 
Pan drops a tear, and hangs his hted : 
flisbo^om now with fury bums; 
Beneath his hoof the dice he sj>nm8. 
Ords too, in peevish passion torn. 
The sport iit whirling Winds are borne. 

To snails iniret'tdte hate I bear. 
Who spoil the verdure of the year ^ 
The caterpillar I detest, 
The blooming spdiig*s Tocidons pelt ;* 
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Th.e locust too, whose r^T'noos band 
Spreads sadden famine o*er the land. 
JBnt what are these ? The dice's throw 
At once hath laid a forest low. 
The cards are dealt) the bet is made. 
And the wide park hath lost its shade. 
Thns is my kingdom's pride defac'd. 
And all its ancient glories wa9te. 
All this, he cries, is Fortune's doing: 
'Tis thas shd meditates my rain. 
By Fortune, that false, fickle jade, 
More havock in one hoar is made. 
Than all the hungry insect race 
Combin'd can in an age deface. 

Fortune, by chance, vAio near him pait, 
O'erheard the vile aspersion cast. 

Why, Pan, says she, what's all this rant? 
'Us ey'ry coanVy-bnbble'^ cant; 
Am I the pa4xoness of vice P 
Is't I who cog or palm the dice ? 
Did I the shuffling art reveal. 
To mark the cards or range the deal? 
In all th' employments men pursue, 
I mind the least what gamesters do. 
There may, if computation's just , 
One novf and then my copduct trust: 
I blame, the fool, for what can I, 
When ninety-nine my pow'r defy ? ^ 

These trust alone their lingers' ends, 
' And not one stake on me depends. 
Whene'er the gaming-board is set. 
Two classes of mankind are met : 
But if we count the greedy race. 
The knaves fill up the greater space. 
'Tis a gross error, held in schools. 
That Fortune always favours fools. 
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In play it never bears dispute ; 

That doctrine these fell'd oaks confnte : 

Then 'why to me such rancour shew ? 

'Tis folly, Pan, that is thy foe. 

By me his late estate he won,^ 

Bat he hy folly was undone. 



FABLE XIII. 

riuTtrs, cupid, and tixe.^ 

' Caf all the burdens man mnst bear, 
Time seems most galling and severe : 
Beneath this grievous load oppressed, 
Whe daily meet some Mend nistress'd. 

What can one do ? I rose at nine : 
'Tis full six hoTuj^ b^ore we dine : 
Six hours ! no earthly thing to do ! 
Would I had dosr/d in bed tiU two ! 

A pamphlet is before him spread. 
And almost half a page is read : ' - ' 
Tir*d with the study of the day, 
The fltitt*ring slieets are tossed away. ' ' 
He opes his sniiff-box, brums an air. 
Then yawns and 'stretches in his chair. 

NcK twenty by the minute hand ! 
Good gods'! says he, tny Watch nitist ktand ! 
-flow muddling' 'tis on bobks to pore! 
I thought ^d read an hour and more. 
The morning, of all hours, I hUte. 
One cant contrive to rise too late. 

To make the minutes faster rdn. 
Then too his firefsdme self to shui^ .^ 
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To the next qoffee-hoiue Jbi/C 8p4949f 
Takes up the' news, some scraps he reads. 
Saant'riDg, from chair to chair he ^trails ; 
Now drinks his tea, now bites hia nails. 
He spies a partner of his woe ; ■ 
By chat afflictions hghter grow; 
Each other's grievances they share, 
And thns their ^readfol hoars compare. 

Says Tom, since all men mast coafesc 
That time lies heavy more or less,, 
^hy 4hoald it be so hard to get • . • , 

TiQ two a party at piqaet? 
Play iitt^t ijelieve the lagging morn : ^ 
By cardii^ lo^g wintry nights are home. 
Does no4 qaadrille^amase the fair,. 
Night after night, throughoajt the year? 
Vapioars and spleen forgot, a^ play 
They cl^eat ancoanted hoars away. 

My ca«e, says Will, then matX be b^rd. 
By want of skill from play debarr'd. 
Coartiers kill time by variooA way« ; 
Bependance wears oat half their days. 
How happy these, whose time ne'er stands ! 
Attendance tak^ it off their hands. 
Were it not lor this earsed show'r. 
The iMgrk had whil'd away an hoar. , 
At coart^ without or place or view* * 
I daily >o«e an hoar or two. 
It fully answers my design, 
When I have pick'd u^ friends to dine. 
The tavern makes oar harden Ught; 
Wine .pats our tim^ and care to flight. 
At six, (^Kard case !) they call, to pfiy. 
Where can one go ? I hate the. play. 
From six to ten I unless I sleep. 
One cannot spend the hours so cheap. 

1%, 
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The comedy's no sooner done, ' ' 
Bnt some assembly is began : 
Loit'rin^, from toom to rdom I stray ; 
Converse^ bnt nothing hear or «sy ^ ■ ' - 
Quite tir^d, from fair to fair I roam. 
So soon ! I dread the thoughts of home. 
From thtoce to qnicken slow-pad*d ni^hft 
Aj^ain my tavem^friends invite : 
Here tbb otir earty mornings pass,' 
'Till drowsy slfeip retard the glass/" 

Thus they their wretched hfe fcelttot^v 
And make each other*s case th^ ■owBi > 

Consider, friends, no honr^lU^" ' 
Bnt'somethingof yonr grief is gone. 
Were yon' to schemes o£bas*nesa bred. 
Bid yon the paths of laming f r«;ad ; ' 
Yonr hours, ^onrdays, would fly too fast ; ' 
Tou*d then regret the minute past. ' • 
Time's fugitive and light as wind I 
'Tis indolence that clogs your mind ! 
That load from off your spirits shake ; 
You'll own, and grieve for your mistake. 
Awhile your thoughtless spleen suspend^' ' 
Then read; and, if you can; attiind. ' ' ' 

As Phitus, to divert his care,' •• ' • 
Waik'dfbrth one mom to take the aits 
Cupid a'ertook 'his strutting pace^ ' 
Each star'd upon the stranger's fac^ - ' 
'Till recoUection set 'em right;' ' . *^ 
For each knew t'other but by sight. > • 
After sbm<i complimental talk, 
Time met '(^, bow'd, a^d joki'd thieir walk. 
Their chat on variona subjects ran, 
But most, what each had done for mftUk *' 
Plutns assumes a haughty air, 
~Ti8t like onr parse-pnmd felloes here. 
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Let kings, isays he, let coblers tell, 
Whose gifts among mankind excd. 
Consider conrts ; what draws their train ? 
Think -yon 'tis loyalty or gain? , 

That statfisman hath th^ strongest hold, 
Whose' tool of f^liticksis gold. 
By that, in f6rmer reigns, 'tis said. 
The knavein powV hath senates led ; 
By that'alon^he sway*d debates. 
Enrich' d'himsislf, and beggar'd states. 
Forego yonr boast. Ton mnst conclude. 
That's most esteem'd that's most pnrsu'd. ^ 
Think toe in what a wofnl plight 
That wretch mnst live whose pocket's light. 
Are intot his h<mrs ^y want deprest ? . 
Pentiriiotts tare corrodes his breast. 
Without respect, or love, or friends. 
His solitary day descends. 

Ton mighty Uji Cupid, doubt my parta, 
My knowledge too in human hearts, 
Should I the pow'r of gold dispute, 
Whidi great' examples might eonfutc*. 
I know, when nothing else prevails. 
Persuasive money seldom fails ;f > 
That beauty too, like other wares, ' ' 
Its price, as Wll as conscience^ bears, 
llien i^arriage^ as of late profest, 
Is but a money'^ob at best. '-* ' 

Consent , compliance may be sold ; 
But love's beyond the price of gold.- 
Smugglers there are who by retail - • 
Expose what they call love to sale: 
Such bargains are an arrant cheat:^ ' 
You purchase flatt'ry and deceit. 
Those who true love have .ever tried, « 
(The oomnMHi caret of life supplied) 
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No W90t4 endare, no wishes make;,.; 

But ev'ry real joy partake. 

AU ^mi^r^ op themselves depends : . i 

They want not pow'r , nor wi»lth, ncn frimda*. 

LoVe then hath ev'ry bUss.in stpr^ : 

'Tis frielndship, and *tis soinethtn|[ udoiv., 

Each other ev'ry wish they give;. 

Not t^ know love, is not to liv^. 

Or love, or money. Time repUsdy 
Were men the question to deqide, 
Wpnld bear the priM : on both intent, « 
My boon's-neglected or miapent, 
'Tis I who measure vital spi^e^ * 

. And deal out years to human mee* 
Though little prized, and 6<44<Hn so^pgbt. 
Without me love and gold are npu|^lf 
How does the miser time i?m{^oy ? 

Did I e'er see him life, enjoy ? 

By me %<sook, the hoards h^ woo. . 
Are scattered by his lavish son. 
By me ^11 useful arts are gatn'd; 
Wealth) leftrning, wisdom^ is-attain'd^ . . 
Who tl^en would think, since snch my pow*r, 
That e'er I knew an idle hour I 
So subtle and so swift I fly, , 

Love's-not more fugitive than Jr 
Who hath not heard coqu«tte». complain 
0# days, months, ycars^ mispent in vain^ 
For time misus'd they pin^ and waste. 
And love's sweet pleasure never taste. ; 
Those who direct their time aright, 
If love or wealth their hopes: exqite. 
In each pursuit fit hours employ'd, 
! And both by time hare been en^oy'd. 
How heedless then are mortals grown ! 
How little is their int'iest known J 
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In cv*ry view they ought to mind me ; 
For when once lost they never find me. 
He spoke. The gods no more contest, 
And his snperiot gift confest, 
That time, when trnly nnderstood. 
Is the most precions earthly good. 

T 

FABLE XIV. 

VHX OWL, THK SWi.lf , THE COCK, THE SPIDXH, THB JtSS, 

AND THE VAJLIUR. 



To i Mother. 



C 



lOirvERstifG with yonr sprightly hoys, 
Tonr eyes have spoke the mother's joys. 
With what delight IVe heard you quote 
Their sayings in imperfect note..' 

I grant, in hody and in mind. 
Nature appears ptofnsel^ kind. 
Trust not to that. Act you your part | 
Imprint just morals on their heart; 
Impartially flieir talents scan : ' 
Just education forms die man. 

Perhaps ( their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life's already thrown ; 
That this shall plead, the next shall fight, 
The last Assert the church's right. 
I censure not the fond intent ; 
But how precarious is th' event ? 
By talents misapplied and cif^st, 
Consider, all yonr sons ate lost. 

One day ( the tale's hy Martial penii'd ) 
A father Uins address'd his friend : 
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To trtin my boy^ and call forth, aenaey 
Yon know Tve stuck at nocxpence, 
Fve tried l^m in the several arts^ 
( The lad, no doubt, hath latent parts ) 
Yet trying alL, he nothing knows ; 
But, crab-like, rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone; 
*Tis your advice shall fix my son. 
Sir, says the friend, I've weigh'd the matter^ 
Exctlse me, for I scorn to flatter: 
Make him ( nor think his genins chedit) 
A herald or an architect. 

Perhaps, as commonly *tis known^ 
He heard th'advice, and took his own. % 

The boy wants wit : he's sent to school. 
Where learning but improves the fool : 
The coUcge next must give him partS) 
And cram him with the lib'ral artsi^ 
Whether he blunders at the bai;, 
Or owes his infamy to war ; 
Or if by licence or degree 
The sexton shares the doctpr's fee; 
Or from the pnlpit by the hour 
He weekly floods of nonsense ponr. 
We find ( th' intent of nature foil'd ) 
A tailor or a butcher spoil'd. ' 

Thus ministers hava royal boons 
Conferred on blockheads and buffoons : 
In spite of nature, merit, wit, 
Vhdr friends for ev'ry post were fit. 

But now let ev'ry muse confess 
That merit finds its due success. 
Th' examples of our days regard; 
Where's virtue seen without reward ? 
Distinguiah'd, and in place, you find 
Desert and worth of ev'ry kind* , 
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Survey the rer'retid bench and sec 
Religion^ learning, piety ; 
The patron, ere he recommends. 
Sees his own image iii his friend*8. 
Is honesty disgrac'd and poor ? 
What is't to ns what was before ? 

We all of times corrupt have heard. 
When paltry minions were preferr'd ; ^ 
When a -^ great offices, by dozens. 
Were filled by brothers, sons, and consins. 
What matter ignorance and pride? 
The man was happily allied. 
Provided that his clerk was good. 
What though he nothing understood.' 
In church and state, the sorry race 
Grew more conspicuous fools in place. 
Such heads, as then a treaty made, 
Had bungled in the eobler's trade. 

Consider, patrons, that such elves 
Expose your folly with themselves. 
*Ti8 yours, as *tis the parentis care, 
To Bx. each genius in its sphere. 
Tour partial hand can wealth dispense, 
Bnt^never give a blockhead sense. 
An owl of magisterial air, 
Of solemn voice, of brow austere. 
Assumed the pride of human race, 
And bore his wisdom in his face ; 
Not to depreciate learned eyes, 
I've seen a pedant look as wise. 

Within a bam, from noise retir'd. 
He scom'd the worid, himself admired j 
And, hke an ancient sage, conceal'd 
The follies publick life reveal'd. 
^Philosophers of old he read, 
Their country^s youth to science breil. 
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Their manners forin'd for ev'ry station 
And destin'd eabh his occupation. 
When Xenophon, hy numhers brav'd, 
Retreated, and a people sav'd. 
That lanrel was not all his own; 
The plant by Socrates yvas sown. 
To Aristotle's greater name 
The Macedonian ow*d his fame. 

Th* Athenian bird, with pride replete^ 
Their talents eqnalFd in conceit ; 
And , copying the Socratick rule. 
Set up for master of a school. 
Dogmatick jargon learnt by heart , 
Trite sentences hard terms of art. 
To vulgar ears seem'd so profound. 
They fancied learning in the sound* 

The school had fame : the crowded plaes 
With pupils swarih'd .of ev';ry race. 
With these the swan's maternal care 
Had sent her scarce-Bedg'd cygpetheir. 
The hen, tho' fond and Ibth. to part, . 
Here lodg'd the darling of her heart: 
The spider, of mechanlck kind, 
Aspir'd to science more reiin'd : 
The ass learnt metaphors and tropes. 
But most on musick fix'd his hopes. , 

The pupils now, advanced in age, 
Were call'd to tread life's busy stage ; 
And to the master 'twas submitted, 
That each might to his part be fitted. . 

The swan, says he, in arms shall shiae ;. 
, The soldier's glorious toil be thine. 
The cock shall mighty wealth attain : 
Go, seek it on the stormy main. 

The court shall be the spider's spher^ 
^ Pow'r, fortune, shall reward him, th^e. 
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In music^'s art th^ a^s's fame 
Shall emuJate Cqreili's name. . 

Each took the part that Ke advw'ji, ^ 
And all were equally despu'd* . , 
A CEirmer, at his foUj mov'd. 
The dull preceptor thus rcprov'd t 

Blockhead, say« he, by what youVe done. 
One would ^lave thought 'em each your 4onr 
For parents, to their offspring blind, •' 

Consult nor parts nor turn, of mind}. 
But ev*n in infancy decree 
What this, what t'other son should be, ; 
Had you with jud^iaent weigh'd the qascw 
Their genJ»s thus had fix'd their place. 
The swan had learnt the sailor^s w%: 
The qook had play'd th^ soldier's jpart ; 
The spider in the weavjer's trade, 
With credit had a fortune made ^ 
But for th« f^, in ev*ry class . 
The blockhead had appeac'd#Q ass. , 



FABLE XV, 

THI COOK^ItiJD, TM TnatrspiT, >^ T^S OX. 

To a poor Mam.. 

C' '. 
o N s IB 8 a man in ev'ry sphere^ 
Then tell me, is your lot severe ? 
•Tis marmnr, discontent, distrust. 
That makes yon wretehed. God is Just. 

I grant that hunger must be fed. 
That toil too eama t% daily bix«d. 

i3 
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VHiat then? Thy wtntfl are seen and known : 
But eT*ry mortal feels his own. 
We*re horn a restless needy crew : 
Shew me the happier man than yon. 

Adam, though bless*d above his kind^ 
For want of social woman pin*d* 
Eve*s wants the snbtle serpent saw, . 
Her fickle taste transgress*d the law : 
Thus fell our sires ; and their disgrace 
The corse entailM on human race. 

When Philip's son, by glory led, 
Had o*er the globe his empire spread; 
When altars to his name were dress'd, 
That he was man his tears conllss*d. 

The hopes of avarice are checkt : 
The proud man always wants respect. 
YHiat various wants on pow*r attend I 
Ambition never gains its end. • 
Who hath not heard the ric^ complain 
Of surfeits and corporeal pain? 
He, barr*d from ev'ry use of wealth. 
Envies the ploughman's strength and healths 
Another in a beauteous wife 
Finds all the miseries of life : 
Pomestick jars and jealous fear 
Imbitter all his days with care. 
This wants an heir ; the line is lost : 
Why was that vain entail ingrost? 
Canst thou discern another's mind? j 
Why is't you envy? Envy's blind. 
Tell Envy, when she would annoy. 
That thousands want what yon enjoy. ' 

The dinner must be dish'd at one.' 
Where's this vexations turnspit gone ? 
Unless the scnlkingeur is caught, 
Xht aiurlom'» spoii'd^ and Vm in fault. 
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Thus said; ( for swe yon'U think it fit 
That I the cook-maid's oaiht omit ) 
With all the f nry of a cook, 
Uer cooler kitcl^n Nail forsook. 
The hroomatick o*er her head she waves ; 
She sweats, she stamps, she^poffSf'she raTes. 
The sneaking cnr before her flies: 
She whistles, calls ; fair speech she tries i. 
These nought avail. Her choler bnms ; 
T&e fist and cndgel threat fay tnms: 
With hasty stride she presses near; 
He slinks aloof, and howls with fear. 
Was ever cnr so cnrs*d ! he cried. 
What star did at my birth preside ! 
Ami for life by compact bound 
To tread the "vvheers eternal ronndP 
Inglorious 4ask ! Of all onr raoe 
No slave is half so mean and biise. 
Had fate a kinder lot assigtt'd, 
Anld formed me of the lap-dog kind^ 
I then,* in higher life employ 'd, ■ 
Had indolence and easeenjoy*df 
Andf like a gentleman, carest, ' ' - ' 
Had been the lady?s£sv*ritegaest: ' 
Or were I sprung firom S{)aniel line. 
Was hi» sagacious nostril mine. 
By me, their never erring guide. 
From wood and plain their feastS'SuppUtd, 
Knights, squires, attendant on my pace^ 
Had shar'd the' pleasures of the chase. . 
Kndu*d with native strength and fire. 
Why called I not the lion sire ? 
A lion! such mean views I scorn. 
Why was I not of woman bom? 
Who dares with reason's pow'r contend f 
On man we brutal slavea depend : 
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To him all creatures trit»ate pay,. 
And Inxary employs his day. 

An ox by cbanee o^rheard Us moan, •' 
And thns rehnk*d the lasy drone : 
- Dare yon iit ptirtial fate repine?. 
How JundV yoni^ lot compar'd with mineV 
Decreed totoil^ the barb Vons knife 
Hath severed m^rom social life ; 
tJrg*d by the stimnlating goad, 
I drag the cavB^mms waggon's load : 
*Ti8 mine to tame the stobborn plain 
Break^the stiff soil, and house the grain : 
Yet I .withoot a murmnr bear 
The various laboors of the year. 
But then consider that one day 
{ Perhaps the hoar*s not far away ) 
Yon, by the duties of yonr p^st, . 
Shall tarn the spit when I*m t!he roast ; 
And for reward shall shareth^ feast, 
I mean shall pick my bones at leasti» 

*Till no^iv, th* astonish'd cor replies, 
I look'd on all with enyions eyes. 
How false wejiddge by what appears! > , 
▲11 creatnres f^Lthe&r sev'ral tares. ' 
If thus-yon mighty beast complains, . ' 
Perhaps man knows superior pains. 
Let envy .then no more torment, 
'Think OB. the ox, and learn content*.. 

Thus said ; close foil* wing at her heel,t 
With cheailul heart he. mounts the wheel. 
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FABLE XVr. 

VBJt BJlTlirs, THE 8XXT0K, UTD TJM EAATSWOUK. \ 

» 

To Laura. 

tJLV&A) methmks yoa're ovcr-iiiee. 
True. Flattery is a shcxddiig vice ; 
'Yet sure^ nvheneVr the praise is jnst^^ 
One may commend withoat disgnst*^ > 
Ami a privilege denied, . 
Ind«lg'd by ev'ry tongue beside? 
How singtdar are all your ways ! ' 
A woman, and averse to praise I •■'•■ ^< « 

If ' tis of f enca isacb traiba to tell^ ' ' 
Why do yonr merits thus excel ^> 

Since thein' I dare not speak my mind, 
A truth eOnspicnOna to mankind ; 
Though in fiUl Inatre ev*ry grace 4^ 
Bistinguis}^ yonr 'celestial face ; 
Though beavLties of inferior ray • ' 
liikc stars before the orb of day 
Turn pale and fade ; I check my lays^ 
Admiring what I daro not praise. 

If yon tke tribute due di§dain« 
The nmsefs mortifying strain • 
ShaU, hkea woman^ in mere apite^ 
Set beauty in a moral light. ; 

Though such tievenge mi^ht shock the ear 
Of many a celebrated fair ; 
I mean that superficial race 
Whose thoughts ne'er reach beyond dieir face $ 
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What's that to you ? I bat displease 
Sucli,^Yer-girli^ cw» wJhisnfi^ , » .. ,, , 
Virtoe can brook the thoughts of age. 
That lasts^h^ -samethpiiog)! ev*ry stage. 
Though ybu b'y time mnst'saffer more 
Than ever woman' lost be/C^re ; 
' '- To age is ffnch indifrrence shown,' 
As if your face were pot.yonr own. 

Were you by Antoninus taught? 
Or is it native strength of thought. 
That thus, without ooiideiteor.6ig)it^ ■ 
Ton view yoncBelf l^y reason** light? 
Th9s«:ciyes of sO diviMe i. ray, ;. 
What «re they E Moold^ring, mortal 'da?^ 
Those features, cast in heav'nty mould, . 
Shall, liie'ihy coarser earth, grow oU ; 
Like commooi goMiss» the faivestlftowY/ 
Must feel the fapaty 8eason*» powV. 

How weakyhow vai»ish«maB.pndef ^ 
Dares nsian upon himself confij^ei^ '. ' * 
The wreteh. who glories hi bts. gain . 
Aniasses heaps on heaps iii vain. < > < 
Wlpr Ipse we life in inxious^tbuvs ..I' 
To Tayin hoards for future ysars ? < ^ 
Can those^-when to^r*d hyiidiie^e^ 
Chear onr fi^^ hearty br^pdlnjf^aseeasa?' 
Caz^ thoseiprolung one gias)» of invath^ 
Or cairn the trmihledhdilv<b£djsaitiif? • 

Wha)t*s beauty ? Cali ye thalb yiM(ri*wn ^ 
A flowV that fadeq as soan^a»l]iimi;':rT 
What's liijm iuall h»s boast •iwrnit/^ ! *• 
Perhaps the ty tant af a day; ' - • « ' 

Alike the lavs of lift MkephtM ' l 
Through ey*ry bvlinok of huMaii nwe^O 
The monarch, of long- regfil Utie' • ' r '- 
Waa>nis*d fnim dvatas Irail'aswnn^ • 
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Can lie poar heattli iftto'his v€fi&», 
Or co6l«th<; iiever*»v6stte88 pains f 
Can h«^ worn 4biifii in nature's ttyane^ 
New-brao«f hift feei^le aertes with force P 
Can he ( how yain is mortel pow V ! ) 
Stretch lile bey<yiid ^« destin*d htmt? ' 
Consider^ maii; Wii^h W6H ^ frame ; 
The king,- tlte beggar is the satne* 
Dnst form'd os all. Eaeh breathes his dsiy, 
Then ^aaiks Mtt> his native elsy. 

fieneath a veneni^fe ^fvw. 
That in the h>iiehf dinr^-yard grew. 
Two i^ens sate. M- solemn croak 
Thus one his htingry friend bespoke : 

Methinka I scent some rich repast^ 
The savour striffigthens with the blast: 
Snuff theii^ the promised f^st inhale ; 
I taste tlie catfease in trhe gale. ' 

Near^iMid^ trees^'the farmer'ii steed^ 
From toil tf&d ^Hf dr«dg*ry frlsed ^ 
Hath groa^dliSs last. A dakity trteat 1 
To birds Off taste delicious meat/ ' JWr - , 

Aste!i^l«»,'bkMyMhistrBd^ v # 

To hear their ^iitf Isttspeiids l^ti spiade. ' 
Death struck kifm with fto farther thcd^t 
Thail tti^Mly ias the fsc^s ¥e hrt^ght. ' - 
Was «V^*tw<6*sacli bhind44ng fools, 
In b raiif s ttoA 4ika«Udrs less than owls ! 
BioekheMis, ^i hh^ learn ftte^'e resp^t : 
Know ye on whodi y<iu thus reflect P 
In this same gra^a (who does me i^ght. 
Must own the work is strong Midtiglft) 
The 'squire that yoii fair hall possessed, 
To-itight shall Ihy his boneslat rest. 
Whence could the gross mistake ptvdceed P 
The *squire was somewhat fat indieed; 
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WhAt then? The meanest hird of prey 
Snch want of sense conld ne*er betray : . 
For sure some diffrenoe most he foand 
(Spppose the smelling orgain sound) 
In caroasses, (say what we.ean) 
Or.where*s the dignity of man? 

With dne respect to human nce« 
The ravens undertook the case* 
In such similitude of scent, . 
Man ne*er could think teflexions meant* 
As Epicures extol a treat. 
And seem their sav*ry word# to eat, 
They prais*d dead horse, luxnjrions food. 
The Ten'son of the prescient hrood. 

The sexton's indignation mov'd, 
Olie mean comparison leproVd; 
Their nndiscerning palate blam^di). 
Which twohlegg'd carrion thus defam'd.^ 

Reproachful speech iropn cijther.side 
The want of argument supplied ; . ■ 
They rail^ reyile;: as often ^nds 
The contest of disputing friends. • . 
# Hold, says the fowl; since human piida 
With confutation ne*er complied, 
- Let's state the case, and then refer 
The knotty point : for tastes may ^ir. 

As thus he spoke, horn out the monld 
An.e^rth-?rorm, huge of siae, unroll*d 
His monstrous length. They strait agree 
V To choose him as Uieir referee. 
So- to th' experience of. his jaws 
Each states the merits of the cause. • 

He paused, and with a solemn tone 
Thus made his sage opinion knoyr n. 

On canvasses of er'ry kind 
This maw hath elegancy din*d ; 
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Provok'd by luxary or need, 
On beast, or fowl, or man I feed : 
SacK small distinction's in the savonr^ 
' By turns I choose the fancied flavour, 
Tet I mnst own, that human beast, 
A glutton, is the rankest feast. 
Man, cease this boast; for human pride 
Hath various tracts to range beside. 
The prince who kept the world in awe. 
The judge whose dictate fix'd the law. 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small, 
Are leveird. D^ath confounds them All, 
Then think not that we reptiles share 
Such cates, such elegance of fare : 
The Qpily troe and real good 
Of man was never vermin's food. 
'Tis seated in th' immortal mind; 
Yirtue distinguishes mankind. 
And thabs as yet ne'er harbour'd here. 
Mounts with the soul we know not where. 
So, good man sexton, s^nce the case 
Appears with such a dubious face, 
To neither I the cause determine ; 
l^>r diff rent tastes please diff rent vermin. 
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PREFACE. 

HE following fables were written at intervals, when 
I fonnd myself in humour, and disengaged from 
matters of greater moment. As they are the writings 
of an idle hour, so they are intended for the reading 
of those, whose only business is amusement. My 
hopes of profit, or applause, are not immoderate; 
nor have I printed through necessity, or request of 
friends. I have leave from her Royal Highness to ad- 
dress her, and I claim the Fair for qay readers. My 
fears are lighter than my expectations : I wrote to 
please myself, and I publish to please others; and« 
this so nni?('er«ally, that X have not wished for eor* 
reetness to rob the critick of his censure, or my 
friend of the laugh. 

Myintimates are few, and I am not solicitous to 
increase them. I have learnt that where the writer, 
would please, the man should be unknown. An au- 
thor is the reverse of all other objects, and magnifies 
by distance, but diminishes by approach. His private 
attachments must give place to pnblick favour ; for 
no man can forgive his fribnd the ill-natured attempt 
of being thought wiser than himself. 

To avoid therefore the misfortunes that may at- 
tend me from any accidental success, I think it ne- 
cessary to inform those who know me that I have 
been assisted in the following papers by the author 
of Gusta?us Tfsa. Let the crime of pleasing be his, 
whose talents as a writer, and whose virtues as a 
man, have rendered him a living afTront to the whole 
circle of* his acquaintance. 
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FABLE I. 

I 

THE EjLOLX l^KD THE ▲8SEMBLT OP BIRDS. 

To her Royal Uigliness the princess of Wales. 

H E moral lay, to heaaty <}iie, 
I write^ fair excellence, to yon ; 
Well pleas'd to hopfl my vaeaiit hbnra 
Have heen employed to sweeCtn yoors. 
Trnth nnder fiction I impart, 
To weed out folly from the heart, 
And shew the paths that lead astray 
The wand'iiug nymph from wisdom's way. 

I flatter none. The great and good 
Are hy their actions nndnrstood ^ 
Yoqr monnmentif 'action* raise, 
ShaR I deface by idle praise ? 
I echo not the roice of ftmc. 
That dwells delighted on your nami!'; 
Her friendly tale^ however tme, 
Were fiatt'ry, if I told it yon. 

The proud, the envions , and the vain. 
The jilt, the pmde, demand m^ ^rain; 
To these, detesting praise, I write, 
And vent, in charity, my i^ite : 

14 
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With firiendly band I hold the gkss ^ 
To all promiscnoua as they pass ; 
Should folly there her likeness view, 
I fret not that the mirror's tme ; 
If the fantastick form offend, 
I made it not, bat woold amend. 

Yirtne, in ev'ry clime and age^ 
Spams at the folly-soothing page, 
While satire, that offends the ear 
Of vice and' passion^ pleases her. 

Premising &is, yonr anger' spare. 
And claim the fable *yoa who dare. 

The birds in place, by factions press*d. 
To Jnpiter their pray'rs address'd; 
By specions lies the state was vex'd. 
Their coahcils. libellers perplexed ; 
They begg'd ( to stop seditions tongnes ) 
A gracioas hearing of their wrongs^ 
JoYe grants their snit. The eagle sate 
Decider of the grand debate. 

The pie, to trust and pow'r preferred. 
Demands permission to be heard, 
Says he. Prolixity of phrase 
Ton know I hate. This libel says, 
« Some birds there are who, prone to noise, 
« Are hir'd to silence wisdom's voice, 
« And, skill'd to chatter'ont the boor, 
« Bise by their emptiness to pow'r. a 
That this is aim'd direct at me. 
No doubt youll readily agree ; 
Yet well this sage assembly knows. 
By parts to government I rose ; 
My pradent counsel4:prop the state; 
Magpies were never known to prate. 

The kite rose up. His honest heart 
In virtue's soffrings boi« a part. 
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Tbat there were birds of prey he knew ; 
So far the libeller said true ; 
« ToracionSfbold, to rapine prone, 
« Who knew no int'rest but their own ; 
« Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 
« Nor pigeon, chicks nor duckling, spared: 
This might be true , but if applied 
To hun, in troth, the sland'rer lied. 
Since ign'rance then might be misled, 
Such things, he thought, were best unsaid. 

The crow was vex'd. As yester-mom 
He flew across the new-sown com, 
A screaming boy was set for pay, 
He knew, to drive the crows away, 
Scandal had ^und him out UDTtuni, 
And bu»*d abroad that crows love corn. 

The owl arose with solemn face. 
And thus harangn'd upon the case: 
That magpies 'prate it may be true; 
A kite may be voracious too; 
Crows sometimes deal in new-sqmm pease: 
He libels not who strikes at these ; 
The slander *8 here — ■ But tKere are birds, 
« Whose wisdom lies in looks, not words; 
« Blunderers who level in the dark, 
« And always shoot beside the mark. » 
He names not me; but these are hints, 
Which manifest at whom he squints; 
I weve indeed that blundVing fowl. 
To question if he meant an oiyl. 

Ye wretches, hence ! the eagle cries, 
Tis conscience, conscience that applies ; 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm, 
Secured by innocence from harm ; 
While guilt, and his associate fear. 
Are startled at the passing air. . 
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FABLE II. 

TBI rAKTHER, THE BORAX, UTD OTHER BEASTS. 

X HE man^ who seeks to win the faif , 
( So castom says ) must truth forbear ; 
Must fawu and flatter, cringe and lie, 
And raise the goddess to the sky. 
For truth is hateful to her ear, 
A rudenessi, which she cannot bear. 
A rudeness ? Yes. I speak m^thoughts $ 
Fo.r tm^ upbraids her with her faults. 

How wretched, Chloe, then am I, 
Who tove yon , and yet cannot lie ) 
And still, to make you less my friend, 
I strive your errors to amend .' 
But shall^e senseless fop impart 
The softest passion to your Jieart, 
While he who tells yon honest truth. 
And points to happiiiess your youth. 
Determines by his care his lot, 
And lives neglected and forgot ? 

Trust UM, my dear; with greater ease 
Tour taste for flatt*ry I could please. 
And similies in each dnll hue, 
Like glow-worms in the dark, should shiHe. 
What, if I say your lips disclose 
The freshness of the op'ning rose ? 
Or that your cheeks are beds of flow*ra, 
£nripen*d by refreshing show'rs ? 
Yet certain as these flow'rs shall fade, 
Time ev*ry beauty will invade. 
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The butterfly , of Tarions hae. 
More than the flow'r resembles yon; 
Fair, flutt'riiig, fickle, busy thing. 
To pleasure ever on the wing, 
Gayly coqaetting for an hour. 
To die.and ne'er be thought of more. 

Wonld yon the bloom of youth should last ? 
*Tis virtue that must bind it fast ; f 

An easy carriage, wholly free 
From sour reserve, or levity; 
Good^natur'd mirth, an open heart , 
And looks unskiU'd in any art ; 
, Humility^, enokitgh to own 
The frailties whiph k friend makes.known ; 
And decent pride^ enough to know 
The worth that virtue pan bestow. 

These are the charms, which ne*er decay. 
Though. yonth and beauty fade away; . / 
And time, which all things else removes, 
Still heightens virtue, and improves. 

You'll frown, 0id ask to what intent 
This blunt address to yon is sent ? 
m spare the question, and confess 
I'd praise yon if I lov*d you les&i 
But rail, be angry, or complain, 
I will be rude, while yon are vaio. 

Beneath a lion's peaceful reign, 
"When beasts met friendly on the plain, 
A panther oflmajestick port, 
( The vainest female of the court ) 
With spotted skin, and eyes of fire, 
Fill'd ev'ry bosom with desire. 
Where e'er she mov'd, a servile croiyd 
Of fawning creatures cring'dand bow'd^' 
Assemblies ev'ry week she held 
( like modem belles ) with coxcombs fiU'd, 

14. 
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Where noise, and nonMn^e^ and pittice^ 
And l)«9,%ind ftcandal^ fiU'dthe •fittce. 

Behold the gv^, fantastick thing, 
Encircled by the spaeions ring ! ^ 

Low-bowing, ^th impt^ftant loo^^ 
As first In rank,' the monkey ipoke. 
Gad %ake me,' madam !'bnt I swear, 
Tlo ang^ et^r look'd so ftdr : 
Forgive my mdeness^ bnt I tow 
Ton Wjere ndt cpiite divine till now. 
Those limfcft 1 that 9hff|>e ! and ttieik tliose eyes? 
O, close tb^ , i>t the gazer dSes f .-^ " 

Nay, gentle pngT for goodness hnsh ; 
I t«w, and swear yon mak« 1n^ Mnah, 
I shall he angry at this rafe ; 
•Tis so hk« flattery, which 1 hate. — * 

.The fox,' m deeper cunning ^tersM, 
Th« beauties of her mindrehears'd, 
And talk*d of knowledge, ta^te, and sense, 
To which tb^ fair have vast pretence ! 
Yet wen he knew them Always Vain ■ 
Of what they strive not to attain. 
And playM^o cunningly .his part. 
That png was rivaled in his art- 

The goat avow*d his tim'rous fiawie, 
And burnt — for what he dur^t not name ; 
Yet hop*d a meeting in the wood 
Might make his meaning tthdersteod. 
Half angry at the boid address. 
She frown'd ; bnt yvt she nknst emifess. 
Such l>eaa^es might inflame his hlood; 
But still his phrase was somewhat rude. 

The hog her neatness much adnuT'd ; 
The formal ass her swiftness fir*d ^ 
While all to feed h«r tolly strove. 
And by iktdx praisassliar'd her love; 
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.Th« hotM, whose ^en'rons lient fB!94aiti'd 
Applause hj sernle flatt'ry giia'd, 
With grrarefal -courage silence broke. 
And thustvith indignddon spoke : 

Wketi flattVing mot^y« Jlftwn and pnite, 
They justly raise contempt , or hate ; 
For merit's tnrn'd to ridicnle., 
Applandcd by the grinning fool. 
The aotfftifox yonr wit commenda, 
To lure yon to his selfish ends ; 
From the vile flatt'rer tnrtt away, 
For knaves make friendships to betray. 
Dismiss th« trtfin of fops and fools, 
And learn to Hre by wisdom's rolea ; 
Snch beauties might the lion wavm^ 
Did not yoar foQy hreak the ishlfttia ; 
For who wonld oonrt that lovely «llipe. 
To he the rival of an ape ? 

He said ; and, snorting in disdaiiit,' 
Spnrn'd at the crowd and songhrtlie plain. 

I 

FABLE III. ^ 

THC iriGHTIITOALS AKB GX^W-WORV. 

HB prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The lilly ani tile Iblashing rose, '""*'• 
From pnblick vie^ her charms will screen^ 
And rarely in the crowd be seen ; 
This simple troth shall heepitier wise, 
« The fairest fruits attract the flies ». 

One night a glow-worm, pMMid tad vain, 
Contemploiing her gtitt'ring iriim, 
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, Cried, Sure there Beyer was in nature 
So elegant, so fine a creature! 
All other insects, that I see, 
Tike frngal.ant, indnstrions bee,' 
, Or silk-worm, with contempt X vievr, ^ 
With all that low mechanick crew 
Who servilely their lives employ 

'' In business, enemy to joy. 
Mean ynlgac herd ! ye are my scom; • ' 
For grandenr only I wa« born. 
Or sore am sprnng from race divi»e, . 
And placed on earth to live and shine. 
Those lights, that sparkle so on high. 
Are but the glow-worms of the sky ; 
And kings on earth their gema admire. 
Because they imitate my fire. 

, Shckapoke. Attentive on a spray ^ 
A nightingale forbore his lay ; 
He saw the shining morsel near, 

. And flew, directed by the glare; 
Awhile he gaz'4 with sober look, 
And thus the trembling prey bespoke : 

Deluded fool, with pride elate ! 
Know/tis thy beauty brings thy fate : 
Less dazzling, long thou might'sthave lain 
Unheeded pn the velvet plain : 
Pride, «oon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom she a(|orns. 



FABLE IV. 
varMXH AKn nm^TB. 

^ ixTBKir, d'ye say ? Nay then *tis time; 
Anotiiifr year de^troya your pf jme. • 
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Bat stay. — The settlement ! « That's made. » 
Why then's my simple girl afraid ? 
Tet hold a moment, if yon can. 
And heedfnlly the fable scan. ^ 

The shades "were fled, the morning blnsh'd. 
The winds were in their caverns hush'd. 
When hymen, pensive and sedate, 
Held o*er the fields his iHtlsing giit. 
Behinc^him, through the green-wood shade. 
Death's meagre form the ^od surveyed ; 
Who" quickly^ with, gigantick stride. 
Oat- went his pace and join'd his side. 
The chat on various snhjeots ran, 
Tin angry hymen thus began. 

Relentless death, whose iron sway 
Mortals reluctant mast obey. 
Still of thy pow'r shall I complain. 
And thy too partial hand arraign ? 
When Cupid brings a pair of hearts ^ 
All over stuck with equal darts, - 
Thy cruel shafts my hopes deride. 
And cut the knot that hymen tied. 

Shall not the bloody, and the bold, 
The miser hoarding up his gold, 
The harlot reeking from the stew. 
Alone thy fell revenge pursue ? 
But must the gentle, and the kind. 
Thy fury, undistinguished, find ? 

The monarch calmly thus replied ; 
Weigh well the cause, and then decide.' 
That friend of yours you lately nam'd, 
Cupid, alone is to be blam*d ; 
Then let the charge be justly laid ; 
That idle boy neglects his trade, 
And hardly once in twenty years 
A couple to your temple bears. 
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The wretches, whom yoar office blends^ 
Silenns now, or Platas sencU ; 
Hence care, and bitterness, and strife. 
Are commop to the nnptial life. 

Believe me ; more than all mankind, 
Tonr vot*ries my compassion find ; 
Tet cmel am I calFd , and base , 
Who seek the wretched to release ; 
The captive from his bonds to free 
Indissoluble bnt for me. 

'Tia I entice him to the yoke ; 
By me, your crowded altars smoke : 
For mortals boldly dare the noose. 
Secure that death will set them loose. 

FABLE V. 

TU lOXT AITD HIS PA.TftOirft 

V V ST, Gaelia, is yonr spreading waist 
. So loose, so negligently lac'd? 
Why must the wrapping bed-gown, hid* 
Tonr snowy bosom's swelling pride? 
How 91 that dress adorns yonr head, 
Distain'd, and rumpled from the bed ! 
Those donds, that shade your blooming face, 
A little water might displace. 
As nature ev*ry mom bestows 
The crystal dew to cleanse the rose. 
Those tresses, as the raven black, 
That wav*d in ringlets down yonr back, 
TJnoomb'd, and injnr'd by neglect. 
Destroy the fac^, which once they deck'd. 
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Whence this f orgetf ahiess of dress ? 
Pray, madam, are you married ? — Tes. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceases, 
T^o matter now how loose ^nr dress is ; 
The end is won, your fortune's made ; 
Your sister now may take the trade*. 

Alas .* what pity 'tis to find 
This faulf in half the female kind ! 
From hence proceed aversion, strife, 
And all that sours the wedded life. 
Beauty can •nly point the dart, 
'Tis neatness guides it to the heart ; 
Let neatness then and beauty strive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

'Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conquest, than suhdue ; 
Admit us once behind die screen. 
What is there farther to be sieen? 
A newer face may raise the flame, ' 
But ev'ry woman is the same. 

Then study chiefly to improve 
The charm that fix'd jrour husband*s love. 
Weigh well his humour. WAs it dress 
That gave your beauty pow'r to bles4 ? 
Pursue it still ; be neater seen ; 
*Tis always frugal to be clean ; 
So shall you kei^ alive desire, * 
And time's swift wing shall fan the fire . 

In garret high ( as stories say ) 
A poet sung his tuneful lay ; ' 
So soft, so smooth his verse, you'd swd^r 
Apolh) and the Muses there ; . 
• Thro* all the town his praises rung. 
His sonnets at the playhouse sung ; 
High waving o'er his lab'ring head ' 
The goddess want her pinions spread, 
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And with poclick fury fir*d, 
What PhiOebas faintly had iiuspir'd. 

A noble youth of taste an4 wit 
Approved tlieg|>cightiy things he writ. 
And sought him in his cobweb dome, ' 
Discharged his rent and bronghthim home. 

Behold him at the stately board. 
Who, bnt the poet, and my lord I 
Each day deliciously he dines. 
And greedy quaffs the gen'r<»iu wines ; 
- His sides were plump, bis skin^ was sleek. 
And plenty wanton'd on his cheek ; 
Astonish'd at the change so new. 
Away th* inspi^ng goddess flew. 

Now, dropt for poUticka and news. 
Neglected lay th« drooping mus^ 
Unmindful whence his fortune came. 
He fidfled the poetick flame y . 
Nor tale^ nqr sonnet, for my lady. 
Lampoon, nor epigram was ready. 

With just contempt his patron «aw, 
. ( Resolved his bounty to withdraw) 
And thns, with anger in his look, 
The late repenting fool bespoke. 

Blind to the good that courts thee gjrown, 
Whence has the sun of f^ voor shone F 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, ^ 

Esteem was growing in ^ly hearty 
But idly thou reject'st the ch^nn 
That gave it birth, snd kept it wacnu . 

Unthinking fools, atone despise 
The arts that tanf^t then first; to me. 
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FABLE VI. 

VHE WOLlr, THE SBEEP, AND THE LA.M1. 

U OTT demands, the parents' Toice 
Should sanctify the daughter's choice; 
In that is due obedience shewn : 
To choose belongs to her alone. 

May horrour seize his midnight hour, 
Who builds upon a parent's pow'r. 
And claims, by purchase vile and base, 
The loathing maid for his embrace] 
Hence virtue sickens ; and the breast, 
Where peace had bdAt her downy nest. 
Becomes the troubled seat of care, 
And pines with anguish and despair. 

A wolf, rapacious, rough, and bold, 
Whose nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, 
Contemplating his ill-spent life. 
And cloy'd with thefti^, would Jake a wife* 
Hjs purpose known, the savage race 
In num'rous crowds attend the place ; 
For why, a mighty wolf he was, 
And held dominion in his jaws. 
Her fey'rite whelp each mother brought. 
And humbly his alliance sought ; 
But cold by age, or else too nice, 
INone found acc^tance in his eyes. 

It happened, as at early dawn 
He solitary crossed the lawn, 
Stray'd from the fold, a sportive lamb 
5kipp*d wanton by her'fleeey dam ; 

i5 
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• "Wlien Cupid, foe to man tlid beast, 
Discharg'd an arrow at his bidtat. 

The timVons breed the robber knew. 
And trembling o'er the meadow flew. 
Their nimblest speed the wolf overtook, 
And courteous thns^e dam bespoke : 

Stay, fairest! and suspend your fear ; 
Trust me, no enemy is near : 
These jaws, in slaughter oft i^bru'd. 
At length have knovm enough of blood ; 
And kinder business brings me now. 
Vanquished at beauty's feet to bow. 
Ton have a daughter — - Sweet! forgive 
A wolfs address — In her X hve ; 
Love from her eyes like lightning came. 
And set my marrow all on flame ; 
Let your consent confirm my choice. 
And ratify our nuplial joys. 

Me ample wealdi and pow'r attend, 
Wide o'er the plains my realms extend ; 
What midnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if I the guard am made ? 
At home the shepherd's cur may sleep. 
While I secure his master's sheep. 

Discourse like this attention claim'd ; 
Grandeur the mother's breast inflam'd ; 
Now fearless by his side she walk'd. 
Of settlements and jointures talk'd; 
Propos'd, and doubled her demands 
Of flow'ry fields, and turnip-lands. 
The wolf agrees : her bosom swells ; 
To Miss her happy fate she tells ; 
And, of the grand alliance vain. 
Contemns her kindred of the plain. 

The loathing lamb with horrour hears. 
And weariea out her dam with pray'rs ; 
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l^at all in yain ; mamma best knew 
What nnexperienc'd gjirls should do ; , 
So, to the neighboring meadow carried, 
A formal ass the coaple married. 

Torn from the tyrant-mother's side, . 
The trembler goes, a victim-bride ; . 
Relactant meets the mde embrace. 
And bleats among the howling race. 
With horronr oft Her eyes behold 
Her murdered kindred of the fold ; 
Each day a sister-lamb is serv*d. 
And at the glutton's table carv*d; 
The crashing bones he grinds for food, 
And slakes his thirst with streaming blood. ' . 

Love, who the erne) mind detests. 
And lodges bnt in gentle breasts. 
Was now no more. Enjoyment past. 
The savage hnnger'd'for the feast ; 
But ( as we find in hnman race, 
A mask conceals the villain's face ) 
Justice must authorize the treat ; 
Till then he long'd, but durst not eat. 

As forth he walk'd in quest of prey, ' 
The hunters met him on the way ; 
Fear wihgs his flight ; the marsh he sought; 
The snuffing dc^s are set at fault. 
His stomach balk'd,now hunger gnaws ; 
Howling, he grinds his empty jaws; . 
Food must be had, and lamb is nigh ; . 
His maw invokes the fraudful lie. 
Is this ( dissembfing rage, he cried ) 
The gentle virtue of a bride ? 
That, leagued with man's destroying race^ 
She sets her husband for the chase ; 
By treach'ry prompts the noisy hound 
To seen; his footsteps on li|e ground ? 
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Thon trait*res8 ▼ile!i(M> this thy blood ' 
Shall glut my ra^^e and die the wood! 

So sayings on the lamb he flies, 
Beneath his jaws the VictiiA dies. 

FABLE VII. 

THK G0O8K A3(p THE 8WA.irs. 

X HA.TE the face, howcrer fair^ 

That carries an affected air ; 

The lisping tone, the shape constrained. 

The studied look, the passion feign'd. 

Are fopperies which only^^tend 

To injure what they strive to mend. 

With what superior grace enchants 
The face which nature's pencil paints ; 
Where eyes, unexercised in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart; 
Where freedom, and good-humour sit, 
. And easy gaiety, and wit ! * 
Though perfect beauty be not th^tfe. 
The master-lines, the li^sh'd air, 
We catch from ev'ry look delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the sight : - 
For beauty, though we all approve, , 
Excites our wonder more than love; 
While the agreeable strikes sure. 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 

Why then, my Amoret, this care 
That forms yon, in effect, less fair ?. 
If nature on your^cbeek bestows 
A bloom that ipiiulates the roae^ , 
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Or from some heav*n1y image dreW 
A form Apelles never knew, 
Yoar iU'jadg*d aid will yon impart, 
And spoil by meretricious art? 
Or had yon, natare*s error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, ' 
Tour forming care^he stIU rejects, 
'Which only heightens her defects. 
When such, of gHtt*ring jewels prond, 
Still press the foremost in the crowd, ^ 
At ev*ry pnbiick shew are seen. 
With look awry, and ankward mien. 
The gaudy dress attracts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 

Nature may underdo her part, 
But seldom wants the help of art: 
Trust her, she is your surest friend; 
Nor made your form for yon to mend. 

A goose, affected, empty, vain. 
The shrillest of the cackling train. 
With proud and elevated crest. 
Precedence claimed above the rest. 

Says she : I laugh at human race. 
Who say geese hobble in their pace ; 
Look here ! — the sland'rous He detect; 
Not haughty man is so erect. 
That peacock yonder, lord! how ram 
The creature*s of his gaudy train! 
If both were stript, Vd pawn my word, 
A goose would be the finer bird.' 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 
Her bungled work with finery decks ; 
Were geese set off with half that show. 
Would men admira the peacock ? No. 

Thus vaunting cross the mead she stalks; 
The cackling breed attend hec walks ; 

i5. 
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The snn' shot down his noon^tidd beams, 
llie swans were sporting in the streams ; 
Their snowy pinnies and stately pride 
Provok'd her spleen. lYhy there, she erio^. 
Again, what arrogance we see ! 
Those creatures ! how they mimick me ! 
Shall ey'ry fbwLthe waters skim. 
Because we geese are known to swim! 
Humility they soon shall learn. 
And their own emptiness discern. 

So saying, with extended wings. 
Lightly upon the wave she springs; 
Her bosom swells, she spreads her plamet^ 
And the swan*s stately crest assumes. 
Contempt and mockery ensu'd. 
And bursts of laughter shook the flood. 

A swaui, superior to the rest. 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addressed) 

Conceited thing, elate with pride ! 
Thy affectation all deride ; 
These airs thy aukwardness impart, 
And shew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, 
" Thou hadst escap*d the pnblick mock. 

And , as thy parts to good conduce, / 
- Been deemed an honest hobbling goosd. 

Learn hence to study wisdom's rulet ; 
Know foppery*s the pride of fook; 
. . And striving nature to conceal. 
Ton only her dcfecia reveal. 
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FABLE VIIL 

THB LA.WTB& AHD JU8TICX. 



I OTK ! Aoa divinest good below. 
Thy pope delights few mortaU know ; 
Oor rebel hearts thy sway disown. 
While tyrant last usurps thy throne. 

The bounteous god of nature made 
The sexes for each other's aid, 
Their mutual talents to employ 
To lessen ills and heighten joy. 
To weaker woman he assign'd 
That soft-ning gentleness of mind^ 
That can by sympathy impart 
Its Ukeness to the roughest heart : 
Her eyes with magick pow*r endu*d. 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude ; 
His rosy fingers on her face , . 
8hed lavish ev*ry blooming graee. 
And stamp'd (perfection to display ) 
His mildest image on her clay. 

Man, active, resolute, and bold, 
H'e faatiiqin'd in a difPrent mould ; 
With useful arts his mind informed. 
His breast with nobler passions warm*d; 
He gave him knowledge^ taste, and sensef 
And courage for the fair's defence : 
Her frame, resistless to each wrong, 
Demands protection from the strong; 
To man she fiies when fear alarms. 
And claims the temple of bis arms. ^ 
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By nature's anthor thus declar*d 
The i^oitaati'd sovYeigH, and her gtiatd, 
Shall man by treach'rons wiles invade 
The weakness he was meant to aid? 
Whilie beauty, given to inspire 
Protecting love and soft desire. 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to its own breast points the dart. 
Becomes the spoiler's base pretence 
To triumph over innocence. 

The wolf that tears the tim*rons sheep' 
Was never set the fold to Veep ; 
Nor was th^ tyger, or the pard, 
Meant the benighted traveler's guard ; 
But man, the wildest beast of prey. 
Wears friendship's semblance to betray ; 
His strength against the wtak employs. 
And , where he should protect, destroys. 

Past twelve o'clock the watchman cried, 
His brief the studious Lawyer plied ; 
The all-prevailing fee lay nigh, 
The earnest of to morrow's he. 
Sudden the furious winds arise, 
The jarring casement shatter*d flifs,^ 'I 
The doors admit ai hollow sound, 
And rattling from their hinges bound; 
When Justice, in a blaze of light, 
Reveal'd her radiant form to Si^t.* 

The wretch with thrilling horrour shook. 
Loose ev'ry joint, and pale his look ; 
Not having seen her in the courts. 
Or found her mention'd in reports. 
He ask'd, with falt'ring tongue, her name. 
Her errand there, and whence she came ? 

Sternly the white-rob'd Shade replied, 
( A crimson glow her visage died ) 
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« 

Canst thoa be doabtfal who I am ? 
Is jastice grown so strange a name? 
Were not your courts, for jastice rais'd ? 
'Twas there of old my altars blaz'd. 
My guaitlian thee did I elect, 
My sacred temple torprotect. 
That thou and all thy venal tribe , 
Should spurn the goddess for the bribe ? 
Aloud the ruin*d client cries. 
Justice hs^ neither ears, nor eyes ; 
la foul aliiant^e with the Bar, 
'Gainst me the judge denounces war. 
And rarely issues his decree, 
But with intent to baffle me. 

She paus'd. Her breast with fury bam*d. 
The trembling lawyer thus returned. 
. I own the charge is justly laid, 
And weak th* excuse that can be made ; 
Tet search the spacious globe, and see 
If all mankind are not like me. 

The gown-man, skillM in romish lies, 
By faith's false glass delades our eyes. 
O'er conscience rides without coutroul. 
And robs the man to save his soul. 
: The doctor, with important face. 
By sly design mistakes the case ; 
Prescribes, and spins out the disease, 
To trick the patient of his fees. 

The soldier, rough with many a scar. 
And red with slaughter, leads the war; 
If he a nation's, trust betray, 
llie foe has offar'd double pay. 

When vice o'er all mankind prevail*. 
And weighty interest turns the scales, 
Must I be better than the rest, 
And harbour justice iu my breast? 
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On one $ide only take the fee. 
Content with poverty and thee ? 

Thon blind to sease^ and vile of mind ! 
Th' exasperated Shade rejoiuM, 
If virtue from the world is flown,'' 
Will others* frauds excuse thy own? 
For sickly souls t^ priest was made ; 
Physicians for the body's aid ; 
The soldier guarded liberty ; 
Man, woman ; and the lawyer, me. 
If all are faithless to their ^nst, 
They leave not thee the less uiqnst. 
Henceforth your pleadings I disclaim. 
And bar the sanction of my name ; 
Within your courts it shall be read, 
That Justice from the law is fled. 

She spoke ; and hid in shades her face, 
'Till Hardwick soolh'd her into grace. 
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F A B L E I X. 

THK FARM £R,TIIX SPAVlEL, AKD TBE CAT^ 



w. 



H T knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now? 
I said that Delia's fair, 'tis true. 
But did I say she equall'd you ? 
Can't I another's face comviend. 
Or to her virtues be a friehd. 
But instantly your forehead low'rs, 
As if her merit lessen'd yours ? 
From female envy never free, 
AU must be bUnd because you see. 
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Survey the gardens, fields, and T)ow'rs, 
The hads, the blossoms, and the flowVs; . 
Then tell me inhere the wood -bind grows, 
That vies in sweetness with the rose y 
Or Where the lilly's snowy white, 
T)iat throws such beauties on the sight? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 
That these are neither sweet, nor fair. 
The crystal shines with fainter rays. 
Before the di'mond';s brighter blase; 
And fops will say the di*m6nd dies 
Before the Instre of yonr eyes : 
Bnt I, who deal in truth, deny 
That neither shine when yon are by. 

When vephirs o'er the blossoms strays 
And sweets al<mg the air convey, 
Sha'n't I the fragrant breeze inhale. 
Because yon breathe a sweeter gale ? 

Sweet are the flow'rs that deck the field ; 
Sweet is the smell the blossoms yield ; 
Sweet is the summer gale that blows , 
And sweet, tho' sweeter you, the rose. 

Shall envy then torment yonr breast. 
If yon are loveUer than the rest? 
For while I give to each her due. 
By praising them I flatter yon ; 
And praising most I still declare 
You fairest, where the rest are fair. 

As at his board a farmer sate. 
Replenished by his homely treat. 
His favorite spaniel near him stood. 
And with his master shar'd the food ; 
The crackling bones his jaws devonr'd, 
Uis lapping tongue tiie^reuchers scour'd ; 
Till sated now supine he lay. 
And snor d the rising fumes away. 
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The hangry cat in tarn drew neaf. 
And humbly crav'd a servant's share ; ' 

Her modest ^orth the master'knew, 
And straight the f^tt*ning morsel threw : 
Enrag*d the snarling cur awoke, 
And thtis with spiteful envy spoke : 

They only claim a right to eat. 
Who earn by services their meat ; 
Me ceal and industry inflame 
To scour the fields, and spring the game ; 
Or, plunging in the wint*ry wave, 
For man the v^ onnded bird to save. 
With watchful diligence I keep 
From prowling wolves his fleecy sheep ; r 
At home his midnight hours secure. 
And driv&the robber from the door. 
For this, his breast with kindness glows ; 
For this, his hand the food bestows ; 
' And shall thy indolence impart 

A warmer friendship to his hearty 
^ That thus he robs me of my due, 
. To pamper such vile things as you ? 
I own, with meekness puss replied* 
Superior merit on your side ; 
T^or does rqj breast with envy swell. 
To find it recompenc'd so well ; 
Tet I, in what my nature can. 
Contribute to the good of man. 
Whose claws destroy the pilfring mouse? 
Who drives the vermin from the.honse ? 
Or, watchful for the lab'ring swain. 
From lurking rats secure the grain ? 
From hence if he rewards bestow. 
Why should your Iftart with gaU o'erflowP 
Why pine my happiness to see. 
Since there's enough for yo« and me? 
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Tby words a rig just, tll£ farmer cried. 
And spnro'd the snarler from hig side. 

r 

^ FABLE X. 

THE tPIOiJUL AND THE BBI. 



H K nymph, who walks the publick streets, 
And sets her cap at all she meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to sta^; 
Bat men of sense avoid the snare. 

As OD the margin of the |[ood. 
With silken line, my Lydia stood, 
I smil'd to see the pains yon took. 
To cover o'er the frau'dfal hook. 
Along the forest as we stray 'd. 
You saw the boy his Ume*twigs spread; 
Guess'd you the reason of his fear? 
Lest heedless we app)rosM;h*d too near ; 
For as behind the bosh we lay, ' 
The linnet fluttered on the spray. 

Needs thei^ snch^caution to delude 
The scaly fry and feather'd brood ? 
And think yon with inferior art 
To captivate the hmnan heart? • 

The maid, who modestly conceals 
Her be^Mities, while she hides, reveals: 
Give but a glimpse, and fancy djraws 
Whatever the grecian Yanus was. 
From love's first fig-leaf to brocade, 
All dress was meant for fancy^s aid, 
Which eyermore delighted dwells 
On what tjbe baahfol nymph conceaU. . > 

i6 
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Wli«tt Calia struts in man's attire^ 
She shews too much to raise desire ; , 
Sat from the lioop's hewitching round. 
Her very shoe has pow'r to woand. 

The roving ^ye, the bosom hare, 
The forward laugh, the wanton air, 
May catch the fop ; for gu'dgeons strike 
At the bare hook, and bait, alike-; 
While sabnon play regardless by. 
Till art, like nature, forms the fly. r 

Beneath a peasant*s homely thatch, 
A spider long had hekl her watch ; 
From. morn to night, with restless care. 
She spun her web, and wove her «nare: 
Within the limits of her reign, ' • 

liay many a heedless captive slain, 
Or flutt'ring, straggled in the toils. 
To burst the chains and shan her wile$« 

A straying bee, that perched hard by^ 
-Beheld her with disdainful eye, 
And thus began : Mean thing! give o'er. 
And lay thy slender threads tio more ; 
A thoughtless fly, or two at most. 
Is all the conquest thou canst boast ; 
For^be^s of sense thy^.arts evade, 
We see so plain the nets are laid. 

The gaudy tulip that displays 
Her spreading foliage to the gaze; 
That points her tharms at all she sees, 
Anttyiftlds to ev'ry -canton breeze, 
Attracts not me; where bl ashing growg 
Guarded with thorns the modest rose, 
Enamoured round and round I fly, 
Or on her fragrant bosom lie; 
Reluctant, she my ardour meets, 
- And bashful renders up h^ sw^ts. 
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To wUer keads atteiition lend, 
And learn this. lesson from a friend: 
She who with modesty retires 
Adds fjerwel to her lover's fires, 
While snch incautious jilts as you, 
By folly your own schemes undo. 

FABLE XI/ 

THB TOCHO lilON ^JTD THB A.FI. 

5rft . * 

X IS true, I blame ypurlover's choice. 

Though flattered by the pnblick voice; 

' And peevish grow and sick to hear 

His exclamations, O how f^ir! 

I Usten not to wild deli^ht.^, 

And transports of expected nights ; % 

What is to me yonr hoa rd of charms , 

The whiteness of your neck dnd arms f 

^eeds there no acquisition more, 

To keep contention from^the door?^ 

Yes; pass a fortnight, and you'll find 

All beauty cloys but of the wind. 

Sense, and good-humour ever prove 

Trhe surest cords to fasten love. 

Yet, PhUlis, simplest of your sex, 

You never think but to perplex. 

Coquetting it with ev'ry ape 

That struts abroad in human shape; 

Not that the coxcomb is yo^r taste, , 

But that it stings your lover's breast; 

To-morrow you resign the sway, 

Prepar'd to honour and obey, 
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The tyrant-mfstress change for Hf« 
^ To the saEmission of a wife. 

Your follies, if yon can, suspend^ 
And leam instruction from a friend. 

Reluctant, hear the first address ; 
Think often ere you answer, Yes : 
But once resolv'd, throw off disguise^ 
And wear jronr wishes in yonr eyes; 
With caution ev'ry look fbrbear. 
That might create one jealous fear, 
A lover's ripening liopes confound, '^ 
Or give the gen'rons breast a wound; 
Contemn the girush arts to tease, 
Nor use .your powlf, unless to please; i 
For fools alone ffith rigotir sway, 
When soon or late thiey must obey. 

The king of brutes, ib life's decline^ 
Resolv'd domimon to resign ; 
The beasts were summon'd to appea^^ 
And bend before ^the royal heir. 
They came ; a day wa» fijt'd ;^the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow'd. 

A dapper monkey, pert and vain, 
Stepp'd for^, and thus addressed l&e train: 
Why cringe my friends with slavish awe, 
Before this pageant king of straw ? 
Shall we anticipate the honr, 
And, ere we feel it, own his pow^r P 
The counsels of experience prize^ 
I know the maxims of the wisej 
Subjection let us cast away, 
And live the monarchs of to-day : 
'Tks onrs the .vacant hand to spurn. 
And play the tyrant each in turn. 
So shall he right from wrong discern. 
And mercy .from oppressioil 1«atd; 
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At others' woe9=J>e taaght to melt. 
And loath the ills himfelf has felt. 

He spoke; his bosom sWelPd with pride* / 
The yoathful lion thus replied : , 

What madness prompts thee to provok^e 
My wrath, and dare th' impending stroke? 
Thou wretched fool ! can wrongs impart 
Compassion to the feeling heart , 
Or teach the gratef al breast to glow, 
The hand to give, or eye to flow ? 
Xieam'd in the practice of their schools. 
From women thon hast drawn thy rules ; 
' To them return ; in such a cause 
From only such expect applause; 
The partial s^x I don't condemn 
For liking those who copy them. . 

Wonld'st tl)|oa. the genVoQs lion bind ? 
By kindness bril^e him to be kind ; 
Good of^es their Ukeness get. 
And payment lessens not the debt ; 
With multiplying hand he gives 
The good frpm others he receives ; 
Or for the bad makes fair return. 
And pays with interest scorn for scorn. 



FABLE Xlt 

THB GOLT MXJi THB Fi.RMKR. 

X L I. me, Goiinna, if yon can, 
Why so averse, so coy to man ? 
Did nature, lavish of her care , 
From, her best pattern form you fair, 

^ 16. 
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That yoa, tingfatefal to h«r diiise, 
Shonld mock her gifts, and spurn her laws; 
And, miser-like, vvith-hold that store, 
Which hy imparting blesses more ? 

Beauty's a gift, by heav'n assigned 
The portion of the female kind ; 
For this the yielding maid demands 
Protection at her loter's hands ; 
And though by wirsting years it fade, 
Remembrance tells him once 'twas paid. 

And will you then this wealth conceal, 
For age to rust , or time to. steal , 
The summer of your youth to rove, 
A stranger to the joys of love ? 
Then, when life's winter hastens on. 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
Dow'rless to court some peasant's arms 
To guard your withered age from harms, 
No gratitude to warm his breast,^ 
For blooming beauty once possess 'd ; 
How will you curse that stubborn pride, 
/ VlTiich drove your bark across the tide, 
And , sailing befoife folly's wind, 
Left sense and happiness behind ?. 

Corinna, lest thtse whims prevail. 
To such as you I write my tale. 

A colt, for blood and mettled speed . 
The choicest of the running breed, 
Of youthful strength and beauty vain, 
Kefus'd sulgection to the rein. 
In vain the groom's officious skill • < 
OpQos'd his pridf, and check'd hii will ; 
In vain the master's forming care 
Restrain'd with threats, or sooth*d with pray'r ; 
Of freedom p^bnd, and scorning man^ 
Vikl o'er the spacious plaias he, ran. 
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WhereW lnxnriant nature spra&d 
Her flow'ry carpet o*er the mead, 
Or babbling .stre|ras soft^gUding pass • 

To cool and freshen up the grass. 
Disdaining boands, he cropt the blade. 
And wanton'd in the spoil he made. 

In plenty thas the sammer past, 
Revolving winter came at last ; 
The trees no more a shelter yield, - 
The verdnre n^itbecs from the field, 
Perpetnal snows invest the groimd. 
In icy chains the streams are bound. 
Gold nipping winds , and rattling hail. 
His lank nnshelter'd sides assail. 
As round he cast his raeful eyes, 
He. saw the thatch-xoofd cottage rise ; 
The prospect tonch'd his heart with chear ; 
And promised kind deliv'rance near. 
A stable, erst his scorn and hate, 
Was now become his wish'd retreat ; ^ * 
His passion cool, his pride forgot, ^ 
A farmer's welcome yard he sought. . , 
^ The niast«r saw his woiefal plight. 
His limbs that tottet'd ivith his weight. 
And friendly to the stable led, 
And saw him titter'd, dressed, aild fed. 
In slothful ease all night he lay ; 
Tbe servants rose at break of day ; 
The market calls : ajong the road ^ 
His back must bear the ponderous load ; 
In Vain he straggles or complains, 
Incessant blowB reward his pains. 
To-morrow varies but his toil ; 
Chained to the plough, he breaks the soil ; • 
While scanty meals at night repay 
The painful Jahoms of th« day. 
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Sabdu'd by toil, with an6|imli renty 
His seif-af>braidiugs found a vent. 
Wretch that I am .' he sighing said. 
By arrogance and folly led, / , 

Had bnt my restive youth been brought 
To leam the lesson nature taught, ■ 
Then had I, hke my aires of yore. 
The prize from ev'ry courser bore; 
While man bestow'd rewards and praise, 
And females crown'd my latter days. 
Now lasting servitude's'my lot. 
My birtli cohtemn'd, my speed forgot, 
Doomed am I for my pride to bear 
A living death from year to year. 



FABLE XIII. 

r 
THE OWI. AITD THE NIGHTINGAlt. 

J. o know the mistress* humour right. 
See if her maids are clean and tight ; 
If Betty waits without her stays, 
She copies bnt her lady's ways. 
When Miss comes in with boist'rous shout. 
And drops «o cbrt'sy going out. 
Depend upon't, maihma is one 
Who reads or drinks too much alone 
If bottled beer her thirst asswage^ 
She feels enthusiastick rkge^ 
And bums with ardour to inherit 
The gifts, and workings of the spirit. 
If learning crack her giddy brains , 
M o remedy but death remains . ' 
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Sam np the Variom ills of life. 
And all are sweet, to such a wife. 
At h#me superior wit she yaimts. 
And, twits her hnsband with his wants ;* 
Her ragged offspring all around. 
Like p\gs, are«wall'wing on the ground ; ■ 
Impatient ever of controul, > - 

She knows no order but of soul ; 
With hooks her littered floor is spread^ 
Of nameless authors never read ; 
Foul linen, petticoats, and lace . 
.Fill up the intetmediate space. 
Abroadyat visitings, her tongue 
Is never stilly and alway^ wrong ; 
All meanings she deiinlis away. 
And stands, with truth and sense, at bay. 

If e'er she meets a gentle hear;t, 
Skill'd in the house-wife's useful art, 
Who makes h« family her care, 
And builds coi^tentment's temple there. 
She starts at such mistakes in nature. 
And cries, Lord help i|s !. — what a creatar« ' 

Melissa^ if the moral strike^ 
Tou'U find the fable not unlike. 

An- owi, pijtff d up with self-conceit, 
Lov'd learnhi^ better than hia meat ; 
Old manuscripts he treasur'd up, 
And rummag'd ev'ry grocer's shop ; 
At pastry-cooks was known to ply, 
And strip, for science, ev'ry pie. 
F^r modem poetry and wit. 
He had read all that Blackmore.writ; 
So intimate with Cnrl was grown, 
His learned treasures were his own ; 
To all his authors had access. 
And spmetim[e« would correct the preits. ■ 
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In logick he acqnir'd sach knewledge; * 

Tou'd swear him fellow of a collie ; 

tA.1ike to ev'ry art and science 

His daring genius bid defiance. 

And swaliow'd wisdom with that haste^ 

That Qita do custard,s at a feast. < 

Within the shelter of a wood. 
One evening, as he maaing stood^ 
Hard by, npon a leafy, spray, 
A nightingale began his.lay ; 
Sudden he starts, with anger stung. 
And screeching interrupts the song. 

Pert, busy thing ! thy airs giye.o^er, 
And let my contemplation soar. . 
What is the musick of thy Toice, 
But jarring dissonance, and noise ? 
Ke wise : trne harmony ihon*lt find 
Not in die throat, but in the mind^ 
I By empty chirping not attained, 

But by laborious study gai^'d. 
Go. read the authors Pope explodes, y 
Fathom the depth of Cibber*s <)des. 
With modem plays improve thy wit, 
Read all the learning Henley writ ; 
And if thou needs muat sing^ sing theny 
/ And enralate the ways of men ; 

So s^alt thou grow Hke'me refin'd. 
And bring improvement to thy kind. 

Thou wretch I |he little warbler cried^ 
Made np of ignorance and pride. 
Ask all the birds, and they'll declare^ 
A greater blockhead wings not air. 
Read o'er thyself, thy talents, scan; 
Science was only meant for man. 
IVo senseless authors me molest, 
I mind the duties of my nesV; 
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With careful wing protect my young. 
And cbear tbeir evenings with a song ; 
♦ Make short tke weary trav'Uer'fi way. 
And warble in the poeTs lay. 

Thus foil' wing nature, and her lawff. 
From men and bird^ I claim applause; 
While, nurs*d in pedantry and sloth, 
An owl is scom*d alike by both. ' 

FABLE XIV. 

TBE SFAHROW A.HD THB DOYI. 

JLt was, as learned traditions say, ' 
Upon an April's bUthsome day, 
When pleasure^ ever on the .wing, . 
Retum'd^ companion of the spring. 
And chear'd the birds with aiu'xoas heat, 
. Instructing little hearts to b6«t; 
A sparrow, frolick, gay, and yojung. 
Of bold address, and flippant tongue, 
JtLstf left his lady of a night,. 
Like him, to follow new iielight. 

The youth, of many a conquest vain^ 
Flew off to seek the chirping train ; 
The chirping train he quickly found. 
And with a sa,ncy ease bovy'd round. ' 

For ev'ry she his bosom burns. 
And this^ and that, he wooes by turns ; 
And here a sigh, and there a bill. 
And here-^Those eyes, so form'd to kill I 
And now with ready tongue he strings, 
Unmeaning, $oft, resistless things; 
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With vows, and demrme*& skilFd to wo>o 
As other pretty fellows do. : 
Not diat he thought this ,short essay 
A prologue needf al to his play ; 
Ko; trast me, says'our learned letter. 
He knew the virtaoas sex mnch better ; 
Bat these he held as specious arts. 
To shew his own superior parts. 
The form of decency to shield. 
And give a just pretence to yield. 

Thus finishing his courtly play, 
He mark'd the fay'nte of a day; 
With careless impudence drew near, 
And whisper'd hebrew in her 6ar \ 
A hint which, like the Masons' sign^ 
The conscious can alone divine. 

The fluttering n3rmph, expert at feigning. 
Cried, Sir !-~- pray Sir, explain your meatung' — 
Go prate to tl^ose that may endure ye — ^ 
To me this rudeness i ■— I'll assure ye ' 
Theh off ijie glided, like a swallow, 
• As saying*-*-— You guess where to follow. 

To such as know the patty set, 
'lis needless to declare they met ; 
The parsohs's,barn, as authors mention^ 
Confess'd the fair had apprehension. 
Hiir honour there secure from stain, 
She held all farther trifling vain^ 
No more affected to be coy, 
But rnsh'd licentious on the joy* 

Hist, love ! -^ The male companion cried. 
Retire a while, I fear we're spied. 
Nor was the caution vun; he saw 
A turtle rustling in the straw, 
While o'er her callow brood she hung. 
And fondly thus addressed htr young: 
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Ye tender objects of my care! * • 
Peace, peace, ye little helpless pair; 
Anon he comes, your gentle sire, 
And brings yon all yont hearts require. . "" 
For us, his infants, and his bride, \ 

For ns , with only Ui^^ to gnide. 
Our lord assumes aiMdIglc's speed, 
' And, like a lion, daji^>to bleed. ^ 

JNor yet by wint'ry «kie.^ confin'd, , 

^ He mounts upon the rtidest wind, 
From danger tears th« vital spoil, 
And with a^ection sweetens toil. 
Ah cease, too vent'rons ! cease to d^re ; 
Xn thin^, our dearer safety spare ! ^^ . 

From him, ye cruci falcons, stray, 
And: turn , ^e fowlers, far away ! 

Should I sufvi^e to se* the day. 
That tears me from myself away. 
That cancels all that he&V*n Cfould give. 
The life by which alone I live, 
Alas^ how more than lost were I, ^ 

Who, in the thought, already djel 

Te Pow*r», whom men and birds obey, ^ 

Great rulers of your creatures, say, 
Why mourning comes by bliss convey*^ 
And cv'n the sweets of tove allay'd ! 
Where grows enjoymeiHi) tall, and fair, 
Around it twines entait*^ing.care; 
While fear for what ont^dbul ^ possess 
Enervates ev*ry powV to blf ss ; ' 

Yet friendship forms the bliss above, 
And, life! what art thou, without Ibve? 

Our hero, who had heard aplkrt. 
Felt somethmg moving in Ms heart, ' 

But qdickly vith disdain suppressed 
The virtpe rising; in his. breast ; 

»7 ■ 
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JLadFiirst he feign'd to langh alond^ 
And next approaching smU'd and bow*d.* 
Madam, you must not think me mde ; 
Good manners never can intrnde ; 
I vow I come thro' pure good nature — 
( Upon niy soul ! « Qhiirrain^ creature ! ) 
Are these the comforts of a wife ? 
This careful, cloislaf^^ moping life? 
]Mo doubt, that odious thing, call'd duty. 
Is a sweet province for a beauty. 
Thou pretty ignorance 2 thy will 
Is measured to thy wa^t of skill ; 
That good old-fashion'd Attrnf^ thy mother^ 
Has tafDgbt thy infant years no other. 
The greatest ill in the creation. 
Is sure the v<^ant of education. 

But think ye^ — tell me without feigning. 
Have all these charms no farther meaning ? 
Dame nature, if you don't forget her, 
Might teach your ladyship much better. 
For shame! reject this mean employment, 
Enter the world, and faste enjoyment ; 
Where time, by circling bliss, we measure : 
Beauty was form'd alone for pleasure ; 
Gome, prove the blessing ; follow -me : 
Be wise, be happy, and be free. 

Kind Sir, replied our matron chaste, 
Tour zeal seems pfetty much in haste ; 
I own, the fondness to be bless'd 
Is a deep thijrst in ev.'ry breast ; 
Of blessings too I have my store, 
Tet quarrel not, should heav'n give more ; 
Then prove the' change to be expedient. 
And think m^ Sir, your most obedient. 

Here turning, as to one inferior. 
Our gallant spoke, and smil'd superior. , 
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Mtfthinks tcT quit your boasted station 
Reqnires a world of hesitation ; 
lYhere brats and bonds are held a blessing, 
The casCi, I donbt, is past redressing. 
Why^ child ^ suppose the joys I mention. 
Were the mere fruits of my in'/ention, 
Tou've cause sufficient for your carriage. 
In flying from the curse of marriage ; 
That sly decoy, with varied snares, 
*S^SLt takes your widgeons in by pairs ; 
Alike to husband, and to wife, 
The cure of love , and baiie of life ; 
The only method of f oi^casting. 
To make misfortune firm and lasting^ 
The sin, by heav'n's peculiar s^ntence^ 
Unpardoned, through a life's repentance: 
It is the double snake, that weds 
A common tail to diffrenf heads,' 
That lead the carcass still astray. 
By dragging each a diffrent way* 
Of all the ills that may attend me^ 
From marriage, mighty gods, defend me f 

Give me frank nature's wild demesne^ 
And boundless tract of air serene", 
Where fancy, ever wing'd for change, 
t)«lights to sport, delights to range;' 
There, liberty ! to thee is owing 
Whate'er of bliss is worth bestowii^g ; 
Delights, still varied, and divine. 
Sweet godd^s of the hills ! are thinc^. 

What say you now, you pretty pink, you ? 
Have I for once spoke reason , think you ? 
Yon take me now for no romancer — " 
Come, never study for an answer ; 
Away, cas't ev'ry care behind ye. 
And fly where joy alone shall And ye. 
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Soft yet, retarn'd onr female fencer, 

^ A question more, or so -' and then. Sir : 

You've rallied me with sense exceeding. 

With much fine "wit, and better breedings 

But pray. Sir, how do you codtrive it ? 

Do those of your world never wive it? 

— No, no. — How then ? — Why, dare I t*ll? 

What does the business full as well. 

Do you ne'er love ?- — An hour at leiflUfe. — 

Have you no friendships ? — Tes, for pleasure.— 

Wo care for little ones ? — We get ^em; 

The rest the mothers mind, and let 'em.~^ 

Thou wretch I rejoined the kindling do4^, 
-^ Qyite lost to life, as lost to love ! 

Whenever misfortune comes, how just ! 
And come misfortune purely must ; 
In the dread season of dismay. 
In that your hour of trial, say. 
Who then. shall prop your sinking heart, 
, Who bear affliction's weightier part? 

Say, when the black-brow'd welkin bends , 
A nd winter^s gloomy form impends , ' 
To mourning turns all transient chear, , 
And blasts the melancholy year-; 
' For times, at no persuasion, stay; 
Nor vice can find perpetual May $ 
Then Where's that tongue by folly fed, 
l^hat soul of pertness, whither fled ? 
All shrunk within thy lonely nest, 
Forlorn, abandoned, and unbless'd ; 
No friends by cordial bonds allied. 
Shall seek thy cold, unsocial, side ; 
Nq iSiifping prattlers to delight . 
Shall turn the long-enduring night ; 
No bride her wqrds of balm impart. 
And warm thee at her constant heart. 
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Freedom, restrain' d by reason's force, 
Is as the sun's unvarying course, >' 
Benigpily active, sweetly bright, 
. Affording warm th , affording light ; * 
But torn from virtue's sacred rules 
Becomes a comet, gaz'd by fools. 
Foreboding cares, and storms, a^d strife. 
And fraught with aU the plagues of life. 

llion fool .' by union ev 'ry creature * 
Subsists, through universal nature ; 
And this, to beings void of mind. 
Is wedlock, of a meaner kind. 

While womb'd in space, primaeval clay 
A yet unfashion'd embryo lay, * 

The source of ^endless good {d>ove 
Shot down his spark of kindUng love \ 
Touch'd by the all-enliv'ning flame, 
Then motion first exulting came ; 
Each atom sought its separate class , 
Through many a fair, enamoured mass ; 
Love cast the central charm around. 
And with eternal nuptials bound. 
Then form and order o'er the sky 
First train'd their bridal pomp on high ; 
The sun dis}>lay'd his orb to sight. 
And burnt with hymeneal light. 

Hence nature's virgin-womb conceiv'd 
And with the genial burde» heav'd ; 
Forth oame the oak, her first born heir, 
And scal'd the breathing steep of air ; 
Then infant stems of various use, 
Ihibib'd her ,s6ft, maternal juice ; 
The flow'rs, in early bloom disclos'd , 
Upon her fragrant breast repos'd ; 
Within her warm embraces grew 
A race of endless form and hue ; 

^7- 
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Then poured her lesser efrsprinff rounds 
And fondly cloath*d their parent gronnd. 

Nor here alone the virtue reign'd, •. 
By matter's 'cnmb'ring form detained ; 
But thence, subliming, and reliu'd, 
Aspir'd, and reach'd its kindred mind. 
Caught in the fond, celestial fire, \ 
The mind perceiv'd unknown desire. 
And now with kind-effusion flow'd, 
And now with cordial ardours glow'd. 
Beheld the sympathetick fair, 
And lov'd its own resemblance there ; 
Ozvall with circling radiance shone. 
But centering, fix'd on one alone ; 
There clasp'd the heav'n-appointed wiffe. 
And doubled ev'ry joy of life. 

Here ever bles^ng, evtr blesi^'d, 
Resides this beauty of the breast, 
^ As from his palao^, here the god 
Still beams effulgent bliss abroad. 
Here gems his owu eternal round. 
The ring, by which the world is bound. 
Here bids his seat of empire grow. 
And builds his little heav'n below. 

The bridal partners thus allied. 
And thus in swieet accordance tied. 
One body, heart and spirit live, 
' Enrich' d by e^'ry joy they give ; 
Like echo, from her vocal hold, • 
Bretum'd in musick twenty fold. 
Their uiiion firm, and undecay'd, 
Nor time can shs^e, nor pow'r invado^ 
But as the stemi^nd scion stand, 
Ingrdfted by a skilful hand, 
They check the tempest's wint'ry rage ^ 
A.Dd blootu and strengthen into age. 
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X thousand amittes anknowiiy 
And pow^ri perceived by l^ve alone, 
Endearfn^ looks, and diaste deske^ 
Fan, «Ad support the mntnal fire, 
Whose flame, perpetual as refin'd, 
Is fed by ain immortal iniiid. 

Nor yet the nuptial sanction ends, 
Xibe Nile it opens, and descends, 
Whichoy'by apparent windings led,, 
We traoe to its celestial head. 
Tbe sire, first springing from alK>i>«, " ' 
Becomes the soarce of Ufe anft loTe, 
And gives -his fihal heir to flow, 
in fondness down on sons bdow : 
Thns roU*d in one <^Qnti&a'd tide, . 
To timers e^tremest verge they glide, 
ViThile kii^dred streams, on either hand, .- 
Branch forth in blessings o'er the land; 

Thee, wretch f no Hsping babe shall name, 
No late-retarning brothexxslaint, 
No kinsman oft thy road rejoiee. 
No sister greet thy entering voice, 
With partial eyes no parenu see. 
And bless their years restored in theA 

In age rejected, or declined. 
An alien ev*n among thy kind. 
The partner of thy scornM embrace, 
Shallplay the wanton in thy face, 
Each spark unplnme thyjtttle pride, * 
AH friendship fly thy faithdesa side. 
Thy name shall like thy carcass f ot, 
in siffkness spum'd, in death forgot. 

All-giving pow'r ! great source of life 2 
O hear tbe parefnt! hear the mfe ! 
That Ufe (hod lendest from above. 
Though little, make it lavge in lb\^ ; 
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O bid my feeling heart cxjiand 
To ev'ry claim , on' ev'ry hand ; 
To thqse, from whom my days I drew. 
To these, in whom those days rencyw. 
To all my kin^ however wide^ , ' 
In cordial warmth, as blood allied. 
To friends, with steelyfetters twin'd, 
And to th« crael not unkind I . 
But chief, the lord of my desire. 
My life, myself, my sold, my sire. 
Friends, children, all that wish can claim. 
Chaste pas^on clasp, and rapture name ; 
O spare him, spare him, gracious pow'i:! 
O give him to my latest hour ! 
Let me my length of life employ. 
To give my sole enjoyment jj|by. 
His love, let mutual love excite ; 
Turn all my cares to his delight. 
And ev'ry needless blessing spare. 
Wherein my darUng ^nts a share. 
When he with graceful action wooes. 
And sweetly bills, and fondly cooes. 
Ah! deck me, to his eyes alone. 
With charms attractive as his own. 
And in my circhng wings caress^, , ^ 

Give all the lover to my breast. 
'Then in our chaste, connubial bed. 
My bosom pillow'd for his head. 
His eyes with blissful slumbers close;, 
/ And watch,<withyme, my lord's repose. 
Your peace around his temples twine. 
And love him, with a love likfi mine. 

And, for I know his gen'rous flame. 
Beyond whate'er my sex can claim, « 
Me too to your protection take. 
And spaie me for my husband's sake. 
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I^t one nuniffled, calm deliglit, 
The loving, and beloved nnite; 
One pure desire our bosoms warnr, 
One will dir«jt, one wsh inform j 
Through life one mutualaid sustain, 
In death, one peaceful grave contain. 

While swelling' with the dailing theme, 
Her accents pour'd an endlessiStream , « 
. The well-known wings a sound impart. 
That reabh'd Her caf, and touch' d her hean ; . 
Quick dropp'd the musick of her tongue, » 
And forth, with eag&r joy, she sprung^ 
As swift her entering consort flew. 
And plnm'd^ and kincSed at the view ; 
Theji^ wings, their souls embracing meet, 
llieir hearts with answ'ring measure heat ; 
Half lost in sacred sweets, and bless'd 
With raptures felt, but ne'er expressed. 

Straight to her hnnible roof she led 
■The partner of her spotless bed ; 
,Her ^oung, a fluttVmg pair, arise, 
Their welcome spsnrkling in their eyes; 
Transported, to fbeir sire they bound. 
And hang with speeefaless action round 
In pleasure wrapt the parents stand. 
And see their little wings expand ; 
The sire, his life-sustaining prize 
To each expecting bill applies, 
There fondly pours the wheaten spoil. 
With transport giv'n, tho' won with toil ; 
While, all ooUected at the sight. 
And ^lent through supreme delight. 
The fair high heav'n of bliss beguiles, 
And on Inh- lord, aiM infants smiles. 

The sparrow, whose attention hung 
Upon thf d^^s eachantiiig tongue, 
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Of all his little sli^^'hts disarm'd. 

And from himself, by virtue, charm 'd. 

When now he saw, what only seem'd, 

A fact, so late a fable deem'd. 

His sonl to envy he resigned. 

His hours of folly to the wind. 

In secret wish'd a turtle too, 

And sighing to himself withdrew. 



FABLE XV. 

THE FEVAUB SEDUCERS. 



JL IS said of widow, maid, and wife« 
That honour is a woman^s life. 
Unhappy sex ! who only claim 
A being, in the breath of fame. 
Which taintedV not the quick'ning gales 
That sweep Sabsa's spicy vales, 
]N or all the healing sweets restore. 
That breathe along Arabia's shore. 

The trav'ler,if he chance to stray. 
May turn nngensur'd to his way; 
Polluted streams again are pure. 
And deepest wounds admit a cure; 
But woman no redemption knows. 
The wounds of honour never close. 

Tho' distant ev'ry hand to guide',' , 
IVor skiird on.life*s tempestuQUS tide. 
If once her feeble bark recede. 
Or deviate from the course decreed, 
' In vain she seeks the friendle^ft shore, 
Her swifter foUy flies before j • ;. j 
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The circling pOrts against her close, 

And shnt the wandVer from repose ; 

'Ti]l, by conflicting waves oppressed, , 

Her foandVing pinnace sinks to rest. 

Are there no offrings to atone 
For but a singly error ? — None. 
Tho' woman is avow'd, of old, 
No daughter of celestial mould. 
Her temp'ring not ytfthont allay. 
And form'd but of the finer clay. 
We challenge from the mortal dame 
The strength angelick natures claim ; ' 
Nay more ; for sacred stories tell. 
That ev'i^ immortal angels fell. ^ 

Whatever fills the teemiitg sphere 
Ofhumid earth, and ambient air, 
With varying elements en^n'd, f 
Was form*d to fall, and rise renew'd. ^ 

The stars no fix*d duration know, 
Wide oceans ebb, again to flow, 
7[lie moon repletes her waining face, 
AU-beanteous, from her late disgrace, 
And suns, that monn^ approaching night. 
Refulgent rise with new-bom Ught. 

In vain may death and time subdue. 
While nature mists her race anew. 
And hol^ some vital spark apart, ^ 

Like virtue, hid in ev'ry heart ; - ^ 

'Tis hence reviving warmth is seen. 
To cloath a naked world in green. 
No longer barr'd by winter's cold. 
Again the gates of life unfold ;. 
Again each insect tries his wing. 
And lifts fresh pinions on the spring ; 
Again from ev^ry latent root 
The biaded stem, and tendril shoot, 
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Exhaling incense to the skies. 
Again to perish, and to rise. 
' And must weak woman then disown 
^he change, to which a world is prone? 
In one meridian brightness shine, 
And ne*er like ev*kiing sans decline ? 
Resolv'd and firm alone ? — Is this 
What we demand of woman ? — Tes, 

But should the spaxk of vestal fire. 
In some unguarded hour expire. 
Or should the nightly thief invade 
Hesperia's chaste and sacred shade, ' " 
^ Of- all the hlooming spoU possess' d^ 
The drag(m honour charmed to rest, 
Shall virtue's flame no more return? 
No more with virgin splendor h«rn? 
No more the ravaged garden blow 
With spring's succeeding blossom ? — No. 
Pity may mourn, but not restore; 
And woman fails, to rise no more. 

Within this sublunary sphere, 
A country lies — no matter where; 
The clime may readily be found 
By all who tread poetick ground, 
A s|7eam, calVd life, across it glides. 
And equally the land divides ; 
And here., of Vice the province lies. 
And there, the hills of Virtue rise. 

Upon a mountain's airy-stand^ 
Whose summit looH'd to either land. 
Ail ancient pair their dwelling chose, 
As well for prospeet as reif)Qse ; 
For mutual faith they knig were fam*d, 
And Temp'rauce, and Relipon, BAm'd. 

A num'rous progeny divine 
Confe^'d the honours of fiheiir Uu«> 



\ 
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But in a little daaghter fair 
Was center' d more tlian half their care ; 
For heav'n, to gratalate her hirth, 
Gave signs of future joy to earth ; 
"Vniite was the robe this infant wore, 
And.Chastity the name she bore. 

As now the maid in stature grew, 
( A flow*r just op'ning to the view ) 
Oft thro* her native lawns she stray'd, 
And wrestling with the lambkins playM ; 
Her looks diffusive sweets bequeathed. 
The breeze grew purer as she breath'd. 
The mom her radiant blush assum'd. 
The spring with earlier fragance bloom*d. 
And nature yearly took delight, 
Like lier, to dress the world in White. 

But when her rising form was seen •' 
To reach the crisis of fifteen. 
Her parents up the mountain's head. 
With anxious step their darling led ; 
Tigf turns they snatch'd her to their breast, 
And thus the fears of age expressed : 

O ! joyful cause of diany a care ! 
O ! daughter too divinely fair ! 
Ton world, pn this important day. 
Demands thee to a dang'rous way ; 
A painful journey, all must go. 
Whose doubtful period none can knoW ; 
Whose due direction who can find. 
Where reason's mute, and sens^ is bUnd ? >^ 
Ah,. what unequal leaders these. 
Thro' such a wideyperplexinginaze! 
Then mark the warnings of the wise, 
And learn what love, and years advise. 

Far to the' right thy prospect bend , ' 
Where yonder tqw'ring hills ascend; 

i8. 
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Lo, there the arduoas paths in view, 
Which Virtue, and her sons pursue ; 
With toil o'er lessening earth they rlscf, 
And gaiif, and gain uj&on the skies. 
Narrow's the way her children tread, 
No walk for pleasure smoothly spi'ead. 
But rough, and difficult, and steep, 
Pain/ul to cHmb, and hard to keep. 

Fruits immature those lands dispen^se, 
A food indelicate to sense, 
Of taste linpfeasant ; yet from those 
Pupe health with ohearfnl vigour flows. 
And strength,' unfeeling of decay, 
lliroughoot die long, laborious way. 

Hence, as they scale that heav'nJy^road, 
Each limb is lighten'd of its load ; , 
From earth refining still they go. 
And leave the mortal weight below; 
Then spreads the strait, ^e doubtful clears. 
And smpoth the rugged path appears ; 
For custom turns fatigue to ease, # * 

And, taught hy. virtue, pain can please. 

At length , tbe toilsome journey o'er. 
And near the bright, oelestial &hore, 
A gulph,bla«^k, fearful, and profound. 
Appears, of either world the hound, 
I Thro' darkness, leading up to lig^ht ; 

i^ense backwards shrinks, nHd shuns the sight ; 
For there the transitory train. 
Of time, and form, and care, and pain. 
And matter's gross incumb'ring mass, 
Man's late associates, cannot pass ; 
Bat sinking, quit th' immortal charge, 
And leave the wond'ring soul at large $ 
Lightly she wings her obvious'way, 
And mingles with eternal, day. 
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Thitber, O thither wing thy speed, 
Tho' pleasure charm, 0:1^ pain impede ; 
To such th' allrbouttteoas Pow'r has giv'n. 
For present ^ arth, a future ^hea\''n ; 
Vix trivial loss, unmeasur'd gain ; 
And endless bliss, for transient pain. 

ThAi fear, ah ! fear tp ttirn thy sight. 
Where yonder flow*ry fields invite ; 
Wide on the l^t the path-way bend% 
And with pernicioas ease descends ; 
TliAre 8we«t to sense, and. fair to show, 
l^ew-planted Edens seem to blow, 
Trees that delicious poison bear. 
For death is vegetable there. 

Henc«ki^ the frame of health fmbrao'd^ 
Each sinew slack'ning at the taste, " 
The -soul to passion yields her Ihrione, 
' A|kd sees with organs not her own ; 
While, like the slumb'rer in the ^ght, 
Pleas'd with the shadowy dreftm of light. 
Before her alienated eyes, '*' 

The scenes of fairy-lmd arise ; 
The puppet world's amusing show, 
Dipt in the gayly coloured bow. 
Sceptres, and wreaths, and glittering things, 
The toys of infants, and of kings, . , 
That tempt, along the baneful plaiii, 
Th^ idly Wise, and lightly vain, 
Till verging on the gulphy shore. 
Sudden they j^ink, and rise no more. 

But list to what the fates declare ; 
Trho" thoa art woman, frail as fair. 
If once thy sliding foot should fttray, 
Onee qnit yon heav'a-appointed way^ 
. For thee, lost maid, for thee alcme, 
"Nor pray'rs shall plead, nor tears atMic ;^ 
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Reproach, scorn, infamy, and hate, 
' On thy returning steps shall wait, 
• Thy form he loath'd hy ev'ry eye. 
And ev'ry foot thy presence £y. 

Thos arm'd with words of potent sound. 
Like gnardian-angels placed aronnd* 
A charm, hy Truth divinely cast, * * 
Forward our young adventurer pass*d. 
Forth from her sacred eye-lids sent. 
Like mom, fore-running radiance went. 
While 'Honour , hand-maid late assigned. 
Upheld her lucid train hehind. 

Awe-struck the much admiring crowd 
Before the virgin vision how'd, 
Gaz'd with an ever new delight. 
And Caught fresh virtue at the sight ; 
For not of earth's unequal fraqie 
They deem the heav'n -compounded dame; 
If matter, sure the most refin'd. 
High wrought, and temper'd into mind. 
Some darling danghter of the day, 
And bodied by her native ray. 

Where'er she passes, thousands bend. 
And thousands, where she moves, ftttend ; 
Her ways observant eyes confess. 
Her steps pursuing praises bless ; 
While to the elevated maid 
Oblations, as to heav'n, are paid. 

'Twas on an ever blithsome day, ' 
The jovial birth of rosy May, 
When genial warmth, no more suppress'd. 
New melts the frost in ev'ry breast, * 
The cheek with secret flushing dies; 
And looks kind things from chastest eyes; 
The sun with healthier visage glows. 
Aside his clouded kerchief throws, 
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And dances np th' etberial pkii^^ 
Where late be ns'd to clunb trith piiOf 
While nature, as from bonds set free, 
Springs out,' and gives a loose to glee. 

And now for momentary rest. 
The bymph her travell'd step repress'd^ 
Just turn'd to view the stage attained. 
And gloried in the height she g^'d. 

Out'Stretch'd before her wide survey, 
The realms of sweet perdition lay. 
And pity touched her soul with woe. 
To see a world so lost below ; 
When straight the breeze began to breathe 
Airs gently wafted from beneath. 
That bore eommission'd witchcraft tben<^e, 
And reached her sympathy of seAe; 
Ho soojQfSs of discord, that diefcloae 
A people sunk and lost in. woes. 
But as of present good possessed. 
The very tnomph of the bless'd. 
The ibaid in' wrapt attehtion hung. 
While thus approaching sirens sung : 
Hither, £airest, hither haste, 

Brightest be&nty, come and taste 

What the pow'rs of bliss unftdd, 

.Toys too mighty to be told ; 

Taste what extasies they give ; 

Dying raptures taste and live. 

In thy lap, disdaining measure, ^ 

Nature empties all her treasure. 

Soft desires that sweetly languish, 

Fierce delights that rise to anguish} 

Fairest, dost thou yet delay .** 

Brightest beauty, come away. 

List not, when the froward chide. 

Sous of pedantry tbd pride. 
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Snarlers, to 'whose feeble sense 

Xpril's sanshine is offence ; 

Ave and envy will advise 

Ev'n against the joy they prize. 
Conie, in pleasure's balmy bowl, 

Slake the thirstings of thy soal, 

Till thy raptar'd pow'rs are fainting 

With en^pyraent past the painting; 

Fairest, dost thou yet delay ? 

Brightest beauty, come away. 
, So sung the sirens, as of yore, 
Upon the false Ansonian shore ; 
And (> ! for that preventing chain. 
That bound Ulysses on the main. 
That so our fair one might withstand 
The covert ruin, now at hand. 

The song her pharm'd attention drew, 
When now the tempters stood in view ; 
Curiosity, with prying eyes. 
And ha^ds of busy, bold emprise ; 
Like Hermes, feathered were her feet. 
And, like fore-running fancy, fleet. 
By search untaught, by toil nntir'd, 
To novelty she still aspired, 
Tasteless of ev*ry good possessed. 
And but in expectation blessed. ' 

With her associate Pleasure came. 
Gay Pleasure, frolics-loving dame. 
Her mien all swimming in delight. 
Her beauties half reveal'd to sight ; 
Loo9e Bow'd her garments from the ground. 
And caught the kissing winds around. 
As erst Medusa's looks were known 
To turn beholders into stone, 
A dire reversion here they felt. 
And in the eye of Pleasure melt. 
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Her glaijice witli sweet persaasion charm'd, 
Unnerved the strong, the steel'd disarm 'd; 
Wo safety ev'n the flying find, 
Who, vent'rons, IooIl but once behind. 
Thns was the much admiring maid. 
While distant, more than half |)ettay'd. 
With smiles, and adalation bland. 
They joined her side, and seized her hand; 
Their touch envenom'd sWeets instill'd, 
^Her frame with new pulsations thrill'd ; 
While half consenting, half denying, ' 
Reluctant now, and now complying, 
Amidst a war of hopes, and fears. 
Of trembling ^shes, smiling tears. 
Still down, and down, the winning pair ' ^ 
Compeird the struggling, yielding fair. 
As when some stately ye^sel, bound 
To blest Arabia's distant ground. 
Borne from her courses, haply lights 
where Barca's flow*ry clime invites, 
Conceai'd around whose treacherous land 
Lurk the dire rock and dangVon^ sand; 
The pilot warns with sail and oar 
To shun the much suspected shore, ^ 

In, vain ; the tide, too subtly strong. 
Still bears the wrestlin<^ bark along, 
'^rill foapd'ring, she resigns to fate. 
And sinks, o'erwhelm'd, with ^ her freight. 
So, baffling ev'ry bav to sin. 
And heav'n's own pilot plac'd within. 
Along the devious smooth descent. 
With pow'rs increasing as^ey went, 
The dames, accustom'd to snbdne. 
As with a rapid current drew, 
And o'er the fatal bounds convey 'd ' 
The lost) the long reluctant maid. 
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Here stop, ye fair ones, aad beware, 
iSfor send yd ar fond affeptions there ; 
Yet, yet your darling, now deplof 'd, 
, May tara^ to yon, apd heav'ii, re»tc»r'd; 
Till then, with Weeping Honour wait. 
The servant of her better fate. 
With Honour , left npon the shore. 
Her friend, and handmaid, now no n>ore; 
^or, with the gnilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch betray*d; 

> But o'er her failing bast a veil, 
Hememb*ring yOn yourselves are frail. 
^ And now, from alUenqniring light. 
Fast fled the oonsciouiT shalLes of nigbV; 

^ The dantsel, from a short repose, 
Confounded at her plight, arose. 
' As when, with slumberous weight oi^ress^d. 
Some wealthy miser sinks to resti 
Where felons eye the glitt'ring prey. 
And steal his hoard of joys away ; 
He, borne where golden Indus streams. 
Of pearl, and quarried di'mond dreams^ 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to pre,* 
And stands all wrapt amidst his store, 
But wakens, naked, and deipoil'd 
Of that, for which his years had. loilM. 

So far'd the nymphi, her treasure fldwtf, 
And tumV, like Niobe, to stone. 
Within, withont, obscure, and void, 
She felt all ri^vag'd, all destroyed. 
And , O thou cnrs'd, insidious coast ! 
Aire these the blessings thou canst boast ? 
These, Virtue ! these the joys they find, 
Who leave thy heav*n-topt hills behind? 
Shade me, ye |Mnes ; ye caverns, hide j 
Yc mountains, cover me, she cried I 
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Her trumpet Slander raised on .high. 
And told the tidings to the sky; 
Contfempt discharg'd a living dart, 
A side-long viper to her heart ; 
Reproach Ijreath'd poisons o*er her face. 
And soil'd, and blasted ev'ry grace ; 
Officious Shame, her handmaid new, 
Still turn'd the mirror to her view. 
While those in crimes the deepest died. 
Approached to whiten at her side ; 
And ev'ry lewd, insulting dame 
Upon her folly rpse to fame. 

What shoujrd^he do? Attempt once more 
To gaiji the late-deserted ^ore ? 
So trusting, back the Mourner flew, 
As fast the traid of fiends pursue. 

Again the farther shore's attain'd. 
Again the land of Virtue gain'd ; 
. But echo gathers in the wind. 
And shews her instant foes behind. 
Amaz'd, with beadlong speed she tend» 
Where late she left an host of friends ; 
Alas ! those shrinking friends decline, . 
^or longer own that form divine ; 
With fear they viark the foll'wing cry. 
And from the lonely trembler fly. 
Or backward drive her on the cbast. 
Where peace was wreck'di, and honoar lost.- , 
From earth thus hoping aid in vain. 
To heav'n not darhig to complain. 
No truce by hostile clamour giv'n, 
And.from the face of friendship driv'n. 
The nymph sunk prostrate on the ground^ 
With all her weight of woes tiround. 

Enthron'd within a circling sky. 
Upon a mount,' o'er mountains high, . 
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All radiant sate, as in a shrine^ 
Virtue^ first effluence divine; 
Far, far above tide scenes of woe, f 
That shut thi» clond-wrapt -world Jbelow; 
Snperior goddess, essence brigjity 
Beauty of uncreated light, 
Whom should mcMrtality survey. 
As doom'd upon a certaun day, 
Hhfi breath of frailty must expire. 
The world dissolve in living fire. 
The gems of faeav*n and sdar flame 
Be queach'd by her eternal beam, 
AB(i nature, qiiiek'ning| in her eye. 
To rise a new-bom phoenix, die. 

Hence, unreveard to mortal view, 
A veil around her form she threw. 
Which three sad sisters of the shade. 
Pain, Care, and Melabcholy made; 

Thro' this her all-enquiring eye, . 
Attentive from her station high. 
Beheld, abandon'd to despair. 
The roins of her fav'rite fair ; 
And Avith a- voice, whose awful sound 
Appal'd the guilty world around. 
Bid the tumultuous winds be still, 
. To numbers bow'd each listening hill, 
TJncurl'd'the surging of the main. 
And smooth'd the thorny bed of pain, 
llie golden harjp of beav'n she strung*. 
And t|ias the tuneful goddess sung : 
Lovely penitent, arise, 

Come, and claim thy kindred skies ; 

Come, thy sister angels say. 

Thou hast wept thy stains away* 
Let experience now decide 

T'wixt^the ^ood and evil tried. 
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In the smooth, eochanted ^roiyid, ^ 

Say, anfold the treasures fooad. 

Straptares, r^is'd by morning dr«ams, 
Sands, that trip the flitting streams, 
Down, that anchors on the air^ 
Clouds, ihat paint th^r changes there. 

Sea« that smOothiy dimpling tie, 
While the storm impends on high, 
Showing, in an obvious gla«s, 
Joys that in possession pass ; / 

Transient, fickle, light, and gsy, . 
Flatt'ring, only to betray; 
What, alas ! can life contain I \ 
Life ! liKp all its circles — vain. 

Win the stork, intending rcat. 
On the billow build her nest ? 
Will the bee demand his store 
From the bleak, and bladeless shore ? 
Man alone, Mi4ent to stray. 
Ever turns from wisdom's way. 
Lays up wealth in foreign land, 
Sows the .se», and plows the sand. 

Soon tlfAfi elcment^il mass. 
Soon lb' incurab'ring worid shall pass^ 
Form be wrapt in wasting fire, 
Tima. he spent, and life expire. 

Then^ ye boasted works of men. 
Where is your asylum then ? 
Sons of pleasure, sons of c^re, 1 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where ? 

Gone, like traces on the deep. 
Like a sceptre grasp'd in sleep , 
Dews exhal'd from morning glades^ 
Melting snows, and gliding shades* 

Pass the world, and what's behind? 
Virtue's gold, by fire refin'd ; 
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From an universe deprav'd, 
From the wreck of nature sav'd. 
like the life-supporting p-ain. 
Fruit of patience and of pain. 
On the swain's autumnal day, 
Winnow'd from tbe chaff away. 

Little trembler, fear rfo more, * 
Thou hast plenteous crops in store ; 
Seed, by genial sorrows sown, - 
More than all thy scorners own. 

What tho' hostile earth despise, 
Heav'n beholds with gentler eyes ; 
Heav'n thy friendless steps shall guide, 
Chear thy hours, and guard thy side. 
When the fatal trump shall sound. 
When th'immortals pour around, 
Heav'n shall thy return attest^ 
Hail'd by myriads of the bless'd. 

Little native of the skies. 
Lovely penitent, arise ; 
Calm thy bosom, clear' thy brow. 
Virtue is thy sister now. 

More delightful are my woes. 
Than the rapture pleasure know*: 
Richer far the weeds I bring, 
ITian the robes that grace a king. 
On my wars, of shortest date. 
Crowns of endless triumph wait ; 
On my cares, a period bless*d ; 
On my toils, eternal rest. 

Come v\ith Virtue dt ihy side, 
Come, be ev'ry bar defied, 
'Till we gain our native shore. 
Sister,- come, and turn no more. 
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FABLE XVi. 

LOVa AND V AMITY. 

L HE breezy morning breathed perfume. 
The wak*n^ug flow*r^ unveird tbeir bloom, 
Up AVith the son, from short repose 
Gay hedlth and lusty labour rose. 
The milk^maid carol'd at her pai). 
And shepherds whistled o'er the dale ; 
When Love, who leda rural life, 
Remote from bustle, state, and strife, 
Forth from his thatch-roofd cottage stray 'd, 
And stroU'd along tne dewy glade. 

A nymph, who lightly trip'd it by, 
To quick attention turn'd his eye ; 
He marked the gesture of the fair, 
Her self-sufficient grace and air. 
Her steps that mincing meant to please, 
Her studied negligence and ease ; 
And curious Xo enquire what meant 
This thing of prettiness and paint. 
Approaching spoke, and bow'd observant ; 
The lady, slightly^ — Sir,yoqjr servant. — 

Such beauty in so rnde a place I 
Fair-one, you do the country grace ; 
At court, no dbubt, the pnblick care, 
Rut Lov^h^s small acquaintance there. — 

Yes, Sir, replied tbe fluttering dame, 
This form confesses whemce it came ; 
But dear variety, you know, ' 

C^n make us pride and pomp forego. 
My name is Vanity,! sway 
The titmost islands of the sea ; 

19 
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Within my coiirt all honour centers ; 
' I raise the meanest sonl that enters. 
Endow with Utent gifts and graces, 
' And model fools for posts and places. 

As Tanity appoints at pleasure, 
The world receives its weight and measure; 
Hence all the ^and concerns of life, 
Joys, cares, plagues, passions, peace and strife. 

Reflect how far my pow'r prevails, 
iVhen I step in where nature fails, 
And ev'ry breach of sense repairing. 
Am bounteous still, where heav*n is sparing. 

But chief in all their arts, and airs, 
Their playing, painting, pouts, and prayers', 
Their various habits and complexions, 
Fits, frolickS) foib]es,And perfections. 
Their robing, ciirling and adorning, ^ 
From noon to night, from night to m<Rming, 
From six to sixty, sick or sound, 
I rule the female world around. 

Hold there a moment, Cupid cried , 
Nor boast dominion quite so wide. 
lyas there no province to invade, 
But that by Love and Meekness sway'd ? 
All other empire I resign, 
But be the sphere of beauty mine. 

For in the downy lawn of rest 
That opens on a woman*s breast," 
Attended by my peaceful train, 
I choose to live, and^choose to reign. '^ 

Far-sighted faith I bring along; 
/ And truth, above an army strong; 
And chastity, of icy mould, 
Within the burning tropicks cold ; ^ 

And lovdiness, to whose mild brow 
The pow'r and pridiV of nations bow ^ i'^ 
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And modesty, with downcast eye, 
That Ibnds the xnom'her virgin die ; 
And innocence^ array'd in light; 
And honour, as a tow*r npright : 
^ With sweetly winning graces, more 
Than poets ever dreamt of yore, 
In unaffected conduct free, ' 

AH smiling sifters, three times three. 
And rosy peace, the cherub hiess'd, 
That nightly sings us all to rest. 

Hence, from the bud of natare*s prime^ 
^ From the first step of infant time^ 
Woman, the world's appoiiited light. 
Has skirted ev'ry shade with white; 
Has stood for imitation high, 
To ev*ry heart and ev'ry eye ; 
From ancient deeds of faii^ renown, ' 
Has brought her bright memorials down ; 
To time affixed perpetual youth. 
And form'd eadi tale of love, and truth. ' 

Upon a new Promethean plan, 
She moulds the essence of a man. 
Tempers his mass, hift genius fires, 
And, as a better soul, inspires. 

The rude she softens, warms the cold. 
Exalts the nieek, and checks the bcjd, 
Calls sloth from his supine repose, 
Within the coward'a bosom glows. 
Of pride unplumes the lofty crest, 
Bids bashful merit aland confess'd. 
And like coarse metal from the mines. 
Collects, irradiates, and refines. 

The gentle science she imparts, ^ 

AH manners smooths, informs all hearts ; 
From her sweet influence are felt 
Passions that please, and thoughts that melt ; 
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To stormjr rage she bids coDtroal| 
And sinks sereneiy on the sool^ 
Softens Dencalion's flinty race^ 
And tunes the warring world to peace. 

'Thn9 arm'd to«U that'5 light, and vaio. 
And freed from thy faniastick chaint 
She fills the sphere by heaven as3i^*d,' 
And rol'd by me, o'er -roles mankind. 

He spoke. The nyiqph impatient stood, 
And, lani^'hin^, thus her speech renerr'd. 

And pr9y, Sii-, may I be so bold 
To hope your pretty tale is told; 
And ne^t demand, withont a cavil, 
What new Utopia do you travel ? - — ^ . 
Upon my word, these high-flown fancies 
Shew depth of learning ^ — in romances. 

Why, what nnfashion*d stuff you tell us. 
Of buckram dames and tiptoe fellows I- 
Go, child ; and when you're grown maturer, 
You'U shoot your next opinion surer. 

O such a pretty knack at painting ! 
Anil all for soft'uing, and for fainting ! 
Guess now, who can, a single feature, 
Thro* the whole piece, of female oatore ! 
Then mark ! my looser hand may fit 
The lines too coarse for Love to hit. 

Tis said that woman, prone to changing. 
Thro' all the rounds of folly ranging, 
On life*s uncertain o^tean ridiiig, 
^o reason, mle, nor rudder guidingr * 
Is like the coniet'/» wandering light, 
Eccentrirk, omiOPn9^ aoci bright, 
TracklesAi, and shifting as the wind 9 
A sea whose fathom none can find, 
A moon still changing and revolving, 
A riddle past all human solving. 
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A bliss, a plagae, a heav*n, a hell, . 
A — something that no man can tell. 

Kow learn a secret from a friend, 
B^nt keep yohr counsel, and attend. 

Tho' in their temperis thongHt so distant, 
Tfor with their sex nor selyes consistent, 
*Tis but th^ difference of a name, 
And ey'ry woman is the same. 
JFor as the world, however varied. 
And thro* unnumbered changes carried. 
Of elemental modes and forms, 
Qonda, meteors, colours, calms and storms^ 
l!3io' in a thousand suits array'd, 
Is of one subject matter made ; 
So, Sir, a woman*s constitution, 
The world's enigma, finds solution. 
And let her form.be ivhat you will, 
I am the subject essence still. 

With the first spark of female sense, 
llie speck of being, I commence, s { 

Within the womb m^ke fresh adranices,-' 
And dictate future qualms and fancies; 
Thence in the growing form expand. 
With childhood travel hand in hand, 
And give a taste to all their joys 
In gewgaws, rattles^ pomp, and noise. 

. And now, familiar and unaw'd, 
I send the fluttering sodl abroad. 
Prais'd for h«r shape, her air, her mien. 
The little goddess, and the queen. 
Takes at her infa^it shrine obliTtion,^ 
And drinks sweet draughts of adulation. 
Now blooming, tall, erect, and fair, 
^ To dress, becomes her darling care; 
The realms of beauty then I bound, 
I swell the hoop's enchanting round, 

'9 
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Shriak inthe W9ifit's de^c(eu4iB$ »iEe, 
Heay'd in the ^nowy boMow rise, 
High ott the Aoatiog lappet sail, 
Or curl'd i» tresses ]t.i»s the g$l^. 
T)ie^ 19 h«r/glas4 1 le^d the fair, 
Aad shew tliie Ipvely idol th^r^ ; 
Where, struck ^s hy diving emptiQ^i 
She hows with Hj03t sincere devot<p^) 
And nuinhring ey'ry beaqty oV, 
In secret bids the wopld adore. 

Then all fqv parking, and parading^ , 
Coc[nfi|:ting, dantiag, caasqiwrading ; 
For balls, plays, courts, a^d crowds what passion ! ' 
And churdi(9«, spmetime^ — if the fashien ; 
For women's sens$ of right and wrong 
Is rul'd by the alwigbty thropg ; 
Still turns to each meander tame. 
And swims, the straw of evVy stream ; 
Her S011I in^rinsicK worth rejects, 
Accomi>Ush'd only in defers; , 
Snich excellence is her a^nbitioiz, , 

Folly, her,wisest acquisition. 
And ev'n from pity and disdaii}. 
She'll c^U some reaspii tq be vaiij. 

Thus, Sir, froin ey>y forjn a^d fea^Pre, 
The. wealth and wants of femalu ijiatiire. 
And ex'xK from vjce, w^ich yo»'4 adwre, 
I gather fwjtfl t^ ^W; 
, Awd joa tl^e y^ry bas^ of fbawe 
Erect my monQH^ent /)f fan^f . 

Let we another truth attempt, ^ 

Of which yonr godship h^% 9Qt di'iB^»«)t, 

Those shii^ipg vir ti^es wb^cb J^^ ifwster. 
Whence tjiiuk y|iu they derive their li^tce P 
From patiyf hpnoiir and devotion? . 
O yei»,piini^J)gty,ttely notipn-I - 
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Trust me, from titlc4 dame« to spinners, 
*Tis I make saints, whoe'er makes sinners : 
Tis I instruct theni to withdraw, 
And told presnn^ptnons man in awe : 
For fem.ale worth, *5 I inspire* 
In just degrees still pgiounts the higher ; ' ' • 
And virtue, so <yttreinftly mc^. 
Demands long toil, and mighty price : 
Like Sampson's piUars, fi»'d elate, 
I bear the sej's tottVing statte ; ^ 

Sap these, and in a n^oment's space 
Down sinks the fahriek to its base. 
Ali&c from titles and from toy$ 
t spring, the fount of female joys ; 
In ev'ry widow, wife, and miS9» 
The sole artificer'of bliss ; 
For them each tropick I explore, ^ 
1 cleave the sand of ev'ry shore ; 
For them uniting India's sail, 
Sabaea breathes her farthest gale : 

For them the bullion I refine, 

Dig sense and virtue from ti»e miney / 

And' from the bowels of invention, 

Spin out the varions lirts yon mention. 

Nor bliss alone my pow'rs bestow* 
They hgld the jjov'reignbalm of woe; 
Beyond the stoick's boasted art, 
I sooth the heaving of the heart ; 
To pain give splendor and relief. 
And gild the pgUid face of grief. 

Alike the palace and the plain 
Adiuit the glories of my reign ; 
Thro' ev'ry age, in ev'ry nation. 
Taste, talents, tempers, state^and station* 
"Whate'er a woman says, I say \ . ^ 

"VV^ate'cr a woman spends^ X |»ayj 
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Alike I fill and empty bags. 
Flintier in finery and rags ; 
With light coqtiefs thro^^olly range, ^ 
And'mth the prnde disdain to change. 

And now yon'd think, *twixt yon and I, 
That things were ripe for a reply. — 
Bat soft, and. while I*m in the mood, 
Kindly permit me to conclude. 
Their utmost masses to unravel. 
And touch the farthest step they travel. 

When ev'ry pleasure*s run aground. 
And folly tir'd thro* many a round. 
The nymph conceiving discontent hence, 
May ripen to an hour's repentance. 
And vapours, shed in pious moisture, 
Dismiss her to a church orcloyster : 
Then on 1 lead her, with devotion ^ 
Conspicuous in her dress and motion. 
Inspire the heav'nly-breathing air, 
Roll up the ifucid eye in prayV, 
Soften the voice, and in the face * 

Look melting harmony, and grace. 

Thus far extends my friendly pOWV 
N6r quits her in her latest hour. 
The couch of decent pilin I spread. 
In form recUne her languid head { ^ 
Her thoughts I methodize in death. 
And part not with her parting breath : 
Then do I iet\ in order bright, 
A' length of fun*ral pomp to sight. 
The gtitt*ring tapers and attire. 
The plumes, that Whiten o*er her bier ; 
And last, presenting to her eye 
AngeUck fineries on high. 
To scenes of painted bliss I waft her. 
And form the heay'a she hopes hereafter. 
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In tmth^ jrejoiB^d love's gentle god^ 
Tou've gone a tedious lengtli of road. 
And strange, in dU tbe toilsome way 
No house of kind ref resbment lay ; 
No nympl;, whose virtues might have tempted. 
To lipid her from her vx exempted* 

For one, we'll never qoarreJ, man; 
Take her; and keep her, if you can ; 
And pleas'd t yield to your petition, 
Since ev'ry fair, hy sjwih permission, 
Will hold herself the one selected, 
And so my system Stands protected. 

O deaf to virtue, deaf to glory, 
To truths divinely vouch'd in story I 
The godhead in his zeal returned. 
And kindling at her malice hurn'd ; 
Then sweetly rais'd his voice, and told 
Of heav'nly nymphs, rever'd of old ^ 
flipsipyle, who sav*d her sire, 
And Portia's lt>ve, appro v'd by fire; 
Alike Penelope was quoted. 
Nor laurel'd Daphne pass'd nnnoted; 
Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, 
Nor fam'd Lucretia, honour's martyr ( 
Alceste's voli^ntary steel, 
And Cath'rme, smiling on the wheel. 
Rut who can hopf to plant conviction, 
Where cavil grows OU contradiction ! 
Some she evades , or disavows, 
Demurs to all, and none allows ; 
A kind of anpiei^t thiug call'd fables ! 
And thus the goddess turn'd the tables. 

Now both in argument grew high, 
And choler flash 'd from either eye; 
Nor wonder each refns'd to^yieid 
The conquest of so fair a field. 
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When happUy arrived in view . 

A goddess whom onr grandaraes knew. 
Of aspect gra je, and soher gait, 
MajestidL^ awfnl, and sedate. 
As heaven's antomnal ere serene. 
When not a clond o'ercasts the scene; 
Once Pmdence call'd, a matron ^am'd. 
And in old Rome Cornelia nam*d: 
Qnick, at a venture, both agree 
To leave their strife to her decree. 

And now by each the facts were stated 
In form and manner as related. 
The case was short. They crav*d opinion. 
Which held o'er females chief dominion : 
When thas the goddess, answ'ring mild, 
first shook her gradons head, and smil'd. 

Alas, how willing to comply. 
Yet how nnfit to judge am I ! 
In times of golden date, *tis true, 
I sharM the fickle sex with yoii ; 
Bnt from their presence long precluded^ 
Or held as one, whose form intruded, 
. Full fifty annual suns can teU, 
Prudence has lud the sex farewefl. 

In this dilemma what to do, 
Or who to think of, neither knew; 
Foe both, still biass*d in^ opinion. 
And arrogant of sole dominion. 
Were forced to hold the case compounded, 
Or leave the quarrel where they found it. 

When in the nick, a rural fair, 
Of inexperienced gait and air, 
Whcr ne'er had cross*d the neighb*ring lake. 
Nor seen the world beyond a wake. 
With cambrick 6oif , and kerchief clean, 
Tript lightly by them o*er the gref n. 
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l^ow, now ! cried loye*8 triamphant child. 
And at approaching conquest snul'd, 
If Vanity will once be guided, 
Ourjlifrrence soon maybe decided. 
Behold yon wench, a fit occasion 
To try your force of gay persuasion* 
Go you, while I retire aloof, 
Go, put those boasted pow*rs to proof; 
And if your prevalence of art 
Transcends my yet unerring dart^ 
I give the fa v 'rite contest o'er. 
And ne'er will boast my empire more. 

At once, so said, and so consented ; 
And well our goddess seem'd contented. 
Nor pausing, made a moment's stand. 
But tript, and took the girl in hand. 

]^eanwhile the godhead, unalarm'd, 
As one to each occasion arm'd. 
Forth from his qaiver culFd a dart. 
That erst had wounded many a heart ; 
Then bending, drew it to the head; 
'«The bow-string twang'd, the arrow fled, 
And to her secret soul addres^'d. 
Transfix' d^the whiteness of her br feast. 

But here the dame, whose guardian care 
Had to a moment watch'd the fair, 
At once her pocket mirror drew. 
And held the wonder full in view ; 
As quickly ranged in order bright, 
A thousand beauties ruaji to sight, . 
A world of charms tilfnow unknown, 
A world veveal'd to her alone ; 
Enraptujr'd stands the love-sick maid, 
Suspeni|jfl|gp^ the darling shade. 
Here Only^xes to admire, 
JLQ/i centers ev'ry fond desii^e. « 
THE END. 
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X AGE 1 5, line k3. Hoand: a dogvsho /oIIowsLis 
game by the scent {chien-courant). Greyhound: a 
dog that follotws game by his sight ( levrier). 

Pag. 17, 1. 5. Our sVin supplies : most of the ' 
^contracts made betWeeU'differetit persons in Eng- 
land, such as lekses, mortgages, marriage articles, etc. 
-which are most subject to litigation, are written on 
parchment made of sheep's skins : the heads of drums 
are made of the same material. ^ ^ 

Pag. 24^ 1. 2. Hangman's fees : for every cri- 
minal executed in England the government pays to 
the hangman a certain recompense. 

Pag. 29, 1. 24. A red-coat : the general military 
uniform of English soldiers is red : as they are repu- 
ted men of gallantry, the cduntry maidens are taught 
to fear making acquaintance with them. 

Pag. 34, h 8. Yearly groat: it is a kind of pro- 
verbial trying, that a pin saved every day will amount 
to the value of a groat (four pence) a-year. 
^ Ibid. 1. 12. Gresham-hall: the college of phy- 
sicians in London. 

Pag. 35, lin. 17. Lightfoot: the supposed name 
of the shepherd's dog. 

Ptjr- 37, I. 10. Secon4pay: the custom for the 
payment of portraits was half the sum agreed on, at 
first sitting; the remaindet on delivering the picture. 

Pag. 46, 1. 1; 2. Strayvs laid across, the horse-choeV 
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nailed, etc. : means imagined by weak cotintry peolpe 
to prevent the mischievous operations of witches, 
who, to ^cape the rage of the populace, are supposed 
\ able to mount into the air riding on a broomstick. 
Pag. 49, 1. a. Puss : the common name for a cat, 
ma ntinette in french. 

Pag. 5a, 1. 18. Curl; a bookseller and pi^bUsher 
noted, at the time those fables were written, for sell^ 
ing counterfeited editions of books, scandalous me* 
morials, anecdotes, etc. * 

Pag. 60, 1. 5, Wand : certain officers nnder go- 
vernment carry white wands when they are in ser- 
vice, as marks of distinction. 

Pag. 6a, 1. x5. Hockley-hole, Mary-bone: places 
near London, noted for combats of dogs, etc. 

Pag. 63^ 1. a4. Ale and beer : these ^quors are 
BDAcLe from barley. r- .' '■ 

Pag. 65^ 1. 19, !kO. Submit to fate, etC) « the 
9th and loth verses of a satyrick> poem, called the 
Dispensary, written by doctor, Garth. 

Ibid. L 28 ; 66, 1. a. The salt is spilt, knife and 
fork laid across, etc. : considered by the ignorant 
vulgar as prognosticks of misfortunes. 

Pag. 66, 1. 8. Cornish : the injiabitants of Conl- 
irall. 

Ibid. 1. 24. Ball : a common name for a farmer^s 
horse. 

Pag. 67, 1. a 5, 27, 28. . Turkeys, oysters, chine 
of salt pork: dishes frequently seived at table about 
Christmas {Noely 

Pag. .70, 1. 21. Southwark. fair: a fair annually 
hekl in a suburb of London, like that of <S. Laurent 
at Paris. * 

Pag. 71, 1. 3, 4. Flip- flap round) somersets r' 
different tricks shewn by tumblers {/aire la roitCj 
U saut d la oarpe). 
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Pag» 74, 1. 47. Wand ; see note page 60, line 5. 

Ibid. 1. 3o^ A cbntch-warden blows in: a 4aty- 
rit^k stroke agaifist the c^nrch-Wardfens, supposing 
that they spend, in regaling theniseWes, the money 
destined fo«> the poor. 

Pag. 97, 1. 2^ Molo<ih: a faaiions god of the 
Ammooiles, €0 nv^Me idol children were saicrifitSbd. 
In the Bible, the Jftws are often reprbaidhed widr ttMt- 
king these saerifices to -Moloch. 

Pag. 100, 1. II. The lawn pursue : solicit to b« 
mdde bishd^a^ thos^ dignitaries weari3Q>g^ large sleeres 
made of lawn (/mow). 

»Pag. loi, 1- 34. Scttndaium m&gnatnm: &l- 
Itimny against ^erions of high consideration. 

Pag. ii!i, I. I. Yhpi lh« name of the sqnire's 
dog. 

IPag. 117,1.1. A syllable is wanting to complete 
the measbrd wkich <^y kas adopted in thiesb fables. 
The same defett howeveir appears ifi all the English 
editions we hav6 seen. We beHeve it onght to be 
Now see him mad and drunk ^th piower. 

Pag. 1 3 1, L i5, 19. Koan, Ball: names fre 
i^ently given to cart-horses. 

Pag. 1 33, 1. 5. Threw the main : a term used in 
certain games with dice. 

Ibid. 1.27. Pilf 'ring rattle: the dice-box. • 
' Pag. 145, 1. a. Oorelli: an eminent Itafikn mnsi- 
lAan, 'Who died in 1 7 3 3. 

Pag. i5i, 1. 26. He bronght: the ptononn h& 
refers to death, which- in English is of the mascnKne 
gender. 
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Jt AGE 1 56, line a^. AqUi<^ of Gn^taVQS-Tasa: 
H- Brooke, Esq. 

Pag. 176, lo 19. Past twelve o'clock: a guard, 
ciilled a watchpian, is posted in almost everj street 0/ 
liOndon, doring t^^ niglit. To provf his. yig^ancct, 
he is obliged, when the dock strikes, to announce the 
honr in a loud voice. 

Pag. 178, 1. 18. Hard wick : lord Ghan6e]lor of 
England, during twenty years ; one of the most able 
lawyers and upright juc^es that kingdom has ever 
known. 

Pag. 189, L 3i. Blackmore : a ^physician who 
died in 1 726. He wrote several poems, for which he 
gained but little reputation^ especially among the 
other poets of his time. 

Ibid. 1. 33.^ Curl ; see note on page 52. 

Pag. 190, 1. aa. Gibber : a celebrated come- 
dian, and for many years poet^aureat, in which post 
he was obliged to write two odes every year; one for 
the new year, the other for the anniYcrsary^of the 
king's birth -day; these subjects had been so ex- 
hausted, that they could not be favourable to the 
genius of any poet. But Gibber so far surpassed the 
dulness of his predecessors, that Pope made him 
the hero of his celebrated mock-heroiok poem, the 
Dunciad. 

Ibid. 1. 24. Henley 7 a licentious priest, noted, 

^ 
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even to a proverb, for want of morals, modesty, and 
leaiwng. ^ . 

Pag. 19a, 1. 1 A D^em-me: an affe<;ted manner of 
pronooncing Damn me. 

Ibid. 1. 1 5. Masons* sign: one of tbe secrets of 
tbe society of Free-masons. 1 

\ Pag. 220, ]. 14. Utopia: an imaginary country 
where not only the government, bat every thing, is 
perfect. An account of this country has been given 
by Sir Thomas More, chancellor of England in the 
reign of Henry the eighth, ander the title of Utopia* 

Pag. 2aa, 1. 11. Parking! going frequently to 
the park, which is the principal publick walk at 
London, as the TuiUrUs at Paris. 

S. BA.u>wzir» 
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